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N studying the agricultural problem we must start 

4 with the premise that the difficulties confronting the 

industry are of long standing. 
been in the doldrums; that since the war it has suffered 
more severely as an industry over a longer period of time 
than any other industry of like proportions. Indeed, the 
most reliable studies I have been able to find prove clearly 
that the percentage of the national income which the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole has received relatively, has 
been going constantly down since 1909, with the exception 
of the war years. 

I am, therefore, starting this discussion based upon the 
assumption that agriculture, which with the rural com- 
munities dependent thereon, constitute almost one-half of 
our entire population, has suffered severely, not only during 
the depression but has been on the way down for a con- 
siderable number of years; that the purchasing power of 
agriculture has been constantly diminishing until very 
recently; and that this loss of purchasing power has had a 
pronounced effect upon urban employment and urban pros- 
perity. 

It is, therefore, imperative at the very beginning that 
we undertake to examine into the cause of this condition. 

Time will not permit an exhaustive explanation of the 
sources of the studies that form the basis of my conclusions, 
but I am very sure of several facts. 

First, that the difficulties confronting the industry are 
of long standing, and that these difficulties have arisen out 
of a combination of causes which may briefly be described 
as follows: 


Since about 1916, 


It requires no economist to prove that agriculture has . 


at least, we have been passing 


through what might be defined as a transitory period, 
changing over from animal to mechanical power in the con- 
duct of a large percentage of our farm work. With the 
substitution of mechanical power for animal power a large 
percentage of our acreage was released from the production 
of food for work animals and a corresponding amount of 
acreage was made available to create surpluses moving into 
the channels of trade for human consumption. Indeed, it 
has been reliably estimated that during the two score of 
years since the development of the first successful automobile 
something around thirty million farm acres formerly devoted 
to raising live stock feed have been diverted to other uses, 
and some authorities state conservatively that twenty million 
out of the thirty million acres have thus been diverted since 
the world war. 

The farmer may not be criticized for resorting to 
power machinery, for there is no doubt but that the use of 
the tractor, the truck and the car is indicated on many 
classes of farms as a matter of economy and efficiency in the 
production of crops. Nevertheless, we have here one reason 
explaining the surplus acreage of farm lands insofar as the 
amount necessary for production of food is concerned. 

Another cause of the farmers’ plight has been the loss 
of foreign markets and the marked decline in the export of 
agricultural products. It is not my purpose here to indulge 
in the criticism of any policies relating to international trade, 
for eminent authorities view the problem from different 
angles, sometimes influenced consciously or unconsciously 
by their own life experience and the particular studies they 
have pursued, and it is indeed almost impossible to secure 
any unanimity of opinion among authorities upon the sub- 
ject as to the best course to pursue with relation to inter- 
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national trade insofar as it affects agriculture. 
the facts are as follows: 

During the war and immediately following the war 
the nationalistic spirit seemed to grip most of the nations of 
the earth, and many that were purchasers of our surplus 
agricultural products are now growing their own foodstuffs, 
and some in very recent years have commenced to produce 
for export, whereas, they were formerly not rated as our 
export competitors. 

The situation is pretty well defined in an editorial that 
appeared in the London Times under date of February 11, 
1936. It reads as follows: 


“With this issue is published the customary annual 
review of Finance and Commerce of the World. It records 
a further, and in most cases the most important, instal- 
ment of recovery from the economic blizzard which 
reached its height in 1931. It is essentially a story of re- 
construction from within. 

“In the circumstances that was the only road to re- 
covery. Finding the ordinary links of international trade 
broken in many pieces, the giving of international credit 
suspended, trade confused and restricted by quotas, 
licenses, currency muddles, clearing agreements, and all 
the other impediments which have choked the channels 
of financial and commercial intercourse—Europe Divided’ 
(as Lord Lothian says in his letter this morning) ‘into 
twenty-six watertight economic compartments’—each na- 
tion was driven to put its own house in order in its own 
way. 

“Not until that was done could they hope effectively 
to cooperate for the restoration of their former trade 
with each other. The breakdown of the gold standard 
meant also the breakdown of the foreign exchanges. It 
became impossible to convert one currency into another 
freely, and at a constant and calculable rate, for the pur- 
pose of buying goods and services; and so they ceased to 
be bought. ‘his is the simple tale of the great contrac- 
tion of international trade, which is one of the gravest of 
the economic consequences of the war and its aftermath. 
Recovery will not be complete until normal international 
economic relations have been fully restored.” 


Nevertheless, 


As much as anyone else I would like to see a restora- 
tion of foreign trade in the dependable fashion that prevailed, 
let us say, until 1914. But as the London Times so clearly 
says: “The ordinary links of international trade are now 
broken in many places.” 

Not only have we lost the largest part of our foreign 
markets for our surplus agricultural products but in very 
recent times we have so managed our own affairs that a very 
large amount of foreign products have come into our markets 
to displace food and other products that might have been 
raised on our own farms. 

If we exclude from our computation, rubber, silk, tea 
and coffee, and then examine the record with relation to net 
agricultural exports, as this record is disclosed in the Agri- 
cultural Year Books of the Department of Agriculture 
(1920-1934), we find that we have gradually and steadily 
been going downward, and that our net agricultural exports 
have decreased from $2,334,252,000 in 1919 to $223,210,- 
000 in 1933-1934. We also find, according to figures just 
released by the United States Chamber of Commerce, that 
while there was some recovery in international world trade 
in 1935 over 1934, yet the United States, with relation to 
percentage increase, was in nineteenth place. In other words, 
there were nineteen other nations whose percentage increases 





were greater than ours, with relation to exports. On the 
other hand, the United States registered the fourth largest 
import gain among the thirty-one countries mentioned. Keep 
in mind that we were in nineteenth place in regaining 
export trade, but in fourth place in percentage of increase 
in import trade. ‘This, of course, refers to all classes of 
business, but the part that agriculture has played in helping 
to produce this situation is demonstrated by the decline in 
our exports, as above stated, and the increase in our imports 
of agricultural products, which may be briefly summarized 
in the following manner: 


OFFICIAL IMPORT FIGURES 





Unit of 1932 1935 

Product Measure Imports Imports 

ak NEE Raat SER EE Bd, 347,627 43,242,296 
Gye a et ee 58,786 10,106,903 
NO ee 10,026,320 27,438,870 
Barley, malt ETRE Bilinear: 52,532,636 320,622,537 
i ROE on a eee o bu. 87 9,642,523 
Tapioca (starch sub.) _...__.._.._ Ibs. 130,000,372 202,112,319 
_ =e ‘tiameadenaceee 13,858 67,171 
| tN 36,568,700 107,463,044 
Cottonseed (cake & meal) _._Ibs. 1,058,945 59,743,572 
|e GE RRC * 1,052,598 22,674,642 
EE EE ee ee ee: 95,407 364,623 
SP bneiTiale ena ese Licuicmeetrinase ace 28,875 3,414,317 
te AE SEA 1,657,500 3,922,609 
Hama, bacén, etc... he. 3,015,489 5,297,335 
NG SS ne:  * 796,594 8,584,114 
Rann ee oe 24,638,261 76,653,242 
Total meat products a 45,706,926 115,059,124 
Eggs, in shell eat 243,784 432,076 
Drie yok __Ibs. 726,400 3,952,664 
Frozen yolks ~~... tae = 422,060 1,199,772 
. Ree eos 1,275,790 1,876,445 
Wool and mohair —......._._______ lbs. 56,535,176 202,732,658 
Of eT: 596,448 2,743,349 
| ae ae 
Inedible molasses —......_____.____.-.gal. 155,888,307 235,161,684 


Certainly, these increases in imports at a time when we 
claim to have surplus capacity to produce all of these things 
in our own country must have a marked influence upon the 
ability of our farmers to market their products at advan- 
tageous prices. 

Another cause of the difficulties may be attributed to the 
fact that high prices during the war brought in a large 
amount of acreage in certain sections of our country to com- 
pete with the production of older established farm regions. 
How serious this may prove to be in the years immediately 
ahead is difficult to predict. 

When we read the statistics relating to soil decadence 
and erosion not only in the western plains country but 
throughout farming regions generally we wonder if de- 
creased production on depleted lands may not more than 
offset the increased acreage brought under cultivation during 
the war. 

Another cause of the decline in agricultural prosperity 
due to the lack of sufficient markets is to be found in an 
article in the Harvard Business Review by Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, Economist at the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. Dr. Davis says: 

“Greater average longevity, shorter hours of labor, 
mechanization of industry and agriculture, increased trans- 
portation facilities, better housing and heating, have re- 
duced per capita food requirements for energy and heat 
to quite a marked degree. The restriction of immigration, 
by the war and after, and the higher level of incomes after 
the war, made for a reduction in per capita use of certain 
staple food products and an increased use of sugar, fruits 
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and vegetables, of which some are produced abroad, some 
on truck farms near cities, and only a part by organized 
agriculture. Here, in short, we have a tendency, present 
but obscured during the war and continuing since, for 
a reduced per capita demand at home.” 


Added to these causes which have been in progress for 
a considerable period of time we may also state, I think 
with reasonable accuracy, that the loss of purchasing power 
in our urban centers, caused in large measure by the depres- 
sion, has also aggravated the situation and lessened the de- 
mand for the products of the farm. 

There may be other collateral and minor causes which 
have contributed to the deplorable condition of agriculture 
as an industry, but I believe I have defined the principal 
reasons which have contributed most generally to the decline 
in purchasing power of that part of our population depen- 
dent upon agriculture. 

ff I have with reasonable accuracy and clarity defined 
the causes, then the natural question in everyone’s mind is: 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

You will observe that I first referred to the release of 
millions of acres to food production instead of animal feed 
production because of the fact that agriculture has in such 
« large way displaced animal power on the farm with motor 
power. This is a cause which will continue, and it is right 
that it should continue as to those farms of sufficient size 
where motor power is indicated as a source of economy and 
eficiency. There is, therefore, little if anything that can be 
done about this. 

The increase in acreage in western lands may be offset 
by the decrease in fertility of agricultural lands generally 
throughout the country, but I think we all agree that this 
is a sorry and deplorable remedy, and taking the long view 
of things this generation will be guilty not only of economic 
but moral dereliction if it permits this destruction of our 
fertile lands to continue without prompt and effective mea- 
sures to prevent the washing of our rich soils to the sea in 
a manner likely to make this once most fertile country in 
the world an impoverished, arid and desert region. 

I have also referred as one of the causes to the decrease 
in per capita consumption due to changes in the habits of 
our people. ‘There is very little that can be done about 
this except to say that per capita consumption will naturally 
increase as industry and business revive and there is greater 
employment with the accompanying increased purchasing 
power on the part of the masses of our people. 

I have also referred to the general depression as a cause 
for decreased consumption, and I have faith to believe that 
this cause will gradually be removed as we get farther and 
tarther into the cycle of business recovery. 

What then can we do to improve the situation, and is 
it worth while doing? 

Permit me to undertake to answer the first question 
in the light of the studies 1 have pursued and the practical 
contacts and experiences I have had immediately in the 
agricultural regions. 

You will observe that I have cited as one of the causes 
the decline in the exports of our farm products. I doubt if 
this can be corrected, no matter how well-intentioned our 
foreign trade advocates may be. Foreign nations have be- 
come nationalistic, for the present at least, and in this spirit 
have undertaken to become self-sustaining with relation to 
their food products. It seems to me that it will take a 
period of years to make a change in this nationalistic spirit 


over the world generally, and until such a change is made 
we cannot hope to recapture that trade in foreign exports of 
food products that we formerly enjoyed. We may indulge 
here and there in altruistic reciprocal treaties, hoping that 
other nations will see the light and will open up their 
markets to our farmers, but I have little faith in any imme- 
diate, successful consummation of such a policy. 

On the other hand we are permitting imports of 
foreign products on an enormous scale that are taking the 
place of the products of our own farmers and our own peo- 
ple. .With respect to this competition from imports it may 
be amazing to many of us to find that the United States, 
which is supposed to be the largest food export country in 
the world, has for the last decade imported more foodstuffs 
than it exported, and we have permitted this to go on not- 
withstanding the fact that our own markets are not sufficient 
by far to take care of our own production. 

I do not believe we need to permit this situation to con- 
tinue, nor do we need to permit this class of imports to 
come into this country in order to build back such foreign 
trade as is likely to be available. 

I sometimes am led to believe that if we would preserve 
the American market for the American farmer as to those 
things that are indigenous to our soils and climates that his 
increased prosperity on that account would then help make 
a market for imports of those things that we do not produce 
in this country, both vegetable and mineral, which in turn 
would create sufficient credits to improve our export trade 
in agricultural products. 

Time will not permit a catalog of the things that would 
be imported in larger and larger quantities if our fifty mil- 
lion people dependent on agriculture could have their pur- 
chasing power so restored that they could purchase the things 
they need and that. they want. 

If you will. refer to the Department of Commerce 
Statistics of Foreign Trade for 1935 you will find an inter- 
esting situation. The only non-competitive food imports in 
substantial volume included in this report are tea and coffee, 
which in the year 1935 amounted to $154,000,000. But 
subtracting this $154,000,000 from the total imports of food- 
stuffs during 1935 still leaves a balance of $487,215,000 
which entered this country in most instances in direct com- 
petition with the American farmer. Even after subtracting 
tea and coffee, food imports exceeded our food exports by 
125%. 

It cannot be denied that every bushel of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley or corn; every pound of pork, beef or butter, 
imported into this country puts American dollars into pock- 
ets of foreign farmers that ought to go into pockets of our 
own farmers. When these imports reach such large pro- 
portions they necessarily add to the idle acreage in America; 
subtract from the income of American farmers; and decrease 
the purchasing power which the American farmer would 
otherwise have to spend with American industry. 

I am, therefore, convinced that this flood of imports 
does have a deteriorating effect upon any permanent recovery 
in agriculture, for under present conditions it can only be 
checked as our agricultural prices go down, and this we do 
not want to have happen. 

While this volume of imported competitive foodstuffs 
of almost half a billion dollars may not seem to be large in 
proportion to our total production, yet it is large in propor- 
tion to our surplus production, and it is the surplus that, 
broadly speaking, determines the price. 
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To illustrate: We produced last year something over 
2,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and we imported over 43,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, more than ever before in our 
history and more than in all of the years of the last decade 
combined. I believe it is generally conceded that only about 
10% of the corn that is raised actually moves to primary 
markets and is available for such purpose, and yet we know 
in large measure these 200,000,000 bushels are what fix 
quoted market prices for the entire crop, except as they may 
be modified because of local movements and local scarcity in 
certain regions. You will observe that the 43,000,000 bushels 
imported are a very large percentage of the surplus. 

So it goes on through almost the entire list of food 
products that make up the large total of imports of almost 
$500,000,000 for the year 1935. 

I believe this situation should be corrected, and if it 
could be corrected it would help materially. I am not alone 
in this belief. Indeed, it was not long ago that the Congress 
of the United States recognized this same principle when it 
passed the La Follette Amendment to the AAA in the closing 
session of the last Congress. This Amendment authorized 
the President, upon the recommendation of the Federal 
Tariff Commission, to set definite limits on importation of 
agricultural products. If the Congress and the President 
felt that this was a wise amendment and were willing to 
enact it and sign it at the last session of Congress, then the 
principles involved should still be recognized and something 
done about it. I cannot conclude that the Congress and the 
President passed and signed a law in the principle of which 
they did not believe, for this would indicate lack of integrity 
on the part of the Administration. The principles enunciated 
in the La Follette Amendment have not changed, and the 
spirit and purpose of that law should be carried out if we 
are to keep faith with the American farmers. 


The importance of protecting the American market for 
the American farmer is not only because of the increased 
direct payments that would go to the American farmer for 
his products, but because this policy would react to the 
benefit of our entire economic structure. 

The extent to which such importation aggravates the 
unemployment situation is demonstrated by the estimates of 
some of our leading economists to the effect that every dollar 
of new purchasing power placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can farmer will in the course of a year increase the ag- 
gregate of business volume throughout the country by a 
minimum of five fold. The farmer’s dollar represents the 
creation of new wealth, and the five fold turnover: is not 
dificult to understand when one reflects that the farmer is 
a producer of raw materials, most of which must be proc- 
essed and refined, and all of which must be transported, 
stored and distributed, starting with the processor; thence 
to the wholesaler; thence to the retailer; and finally to the 
consumer, the sum total being reflected in increased con- 
sumption accompanied by increased purchasing power on the 
part of the farmer, which in turn again means an enlarged 
marked for our manufactured goods and jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

While, therefore, I do not believe that we can hope 
in the immediate future for any large relief by an increase in 
our exports, I do believe we can secure substantial relief if 
we will protect the American market for the American 
farmer as to those products which can be successfully pro- 
duced on our own farms. 





This, of course, will not be enough to relieve the 
situation when considered alone and by itself. We have a 
surplus of farm acreage. We must prevent soil erosion and 
restore the fertility of our lands. We must find an outlet 
or a market for the things that the farmer can produce, and 
the biggest opportunity for such market under present world 
conditions is here at home. 

I started out by asking, first, if it was worth while to 
make American agriculture prosperous. Even a superficial 
knowledge of the markets that the American farmer could 
make for the goods and things industry produces is sufficient 
to answer this question in the affirmative. 

Assume that next week some Ambassador from a 
foreign land should arrive in New York and go directly to 
Washington to the State Department. After being properly 
presented, suppose he should address the Honorable Secretary 
as follows: 


“The people of my country are anxious to buy ten 
billion dollars worth of products from your country. They 
will pay you with an equal amount of raw materials from 
their farms and forests. They want delivery in two years. 
If the trade relations work to mutual satisfaction, they will 
renew the contract, purchasing each year thereafter an 
additional five billion dollars worth of goods.” 


What would happen? The telegraph wires would 
sizzle with urgent messages from high officials of the Gov- 
ernment calling into conference industrial leaders from all 
over the nation. Newspapers would carry bold headlines 
broadcasting the joyful news. Editorial writers would re- 
sort to superlatives in interpreting the beneficial consequences. 
In every hamlet, town and city of the country the principal 
topic of conversation would be the impending trade pact, 
for it would mean jobs—new jobs—for willing but idle 
hands to do. 

You say this is visionary. Not at all. Such an Am- 
bassador is knocking at the door of American industry today. 
He comes not from foreign seas. He hails from rural 
America. Spread out from Maine to California and from 
Canada to the Gulf, he represents fifty million souls who 
live on the farms and in the towns adjacent thereto. In his 
facial expression and magnificent physique he is the counter- 
part of Frank Bellew’s famous cartoon of good old Uncle 
Sam. He is saying to American business men: 

“Your urban country for generations has been almost 
the exclusive source of supply of household articles, cloth- 
ing, mechanical equipment, and other manufactured prod- 
ucts purchased and used by the people of my country who 
reside in rural America. Through reduction in domestic 
consumption and shrinkage in foreign markets and through 
other causes beyond our control, including competitive 
imports, the normal demand for our farm products has 
been seriously curtailed. Our purchasing power has sadly 
diminished, and we have many idle acres on our hands 
just as you have idle workmen at your factory gates. 

“As was revealed in the survey of a prominent west- 
ern State my people need in tremendous volume practically 
everything your factories produce. Help us to find new 
work for our idle acres to do and you will soon recapture 
the profitable trade you once enjoyed in rural America, 
thus giving profitable employment to your idle workmen 
in the cities. 

“Tt is a solemn fact that this depression will never 
pass and your urban unemployment problem will never be 
solved as long as the economic dislocation of American 
agriculture persists. 


“Gain a RRL Che 8p 


Sots Pewette. 
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“Help us to restore prosperity to the farm and you 
will save America.” 


I think we can all subscribe to this statement of indis- 
puted fact that comes from the lips of this Ambassador from 
rural America. But 1 do not see anyone getting excited 
over its common sense. Perhaps it lacks the romantic lure 
of foreign shores or the dramatic symbol of the Clipper 
Ship. 

Perhaps it is an honest confession to make that too many 
of us engaged in industry think that because the shares listed 
on the stock exchanges have gone up in value, our economic 
crisis is nearing it-end. In too many instances our horizon 
is circumscribed by the narrow limits of market reports and 
the next dividend date. 

The opinion is often expressed that until we place 
more emphasis on the dependence of American industry on 
American agriculture for its prosperity and less emphasis 
on foreign trade, we will not have correctly defined the 
fundamental problems that confront this country. 

The greatest economic group in America that in the 
past has furnished the most profitable market for American 
industry is American agriculture, including the villages and 
towns adjacent that serve farming areas. ‘This group, as 
before stated, comprises almost one-half of our population. 

A survey was recently made in one of our prominent 
western States as to the necessities of the farm homes and 
the things that would be purchased for the home, outside 
of the farm itself, if normal prosperity were restored to 
American agriculture. No luxuries or extravagant pur- 
chases were included in the list. Based on the American 
standard of living every item was a household or a family 
necessity. The results of this survey when applied to all 
farms in the State reveal the amazing estimate that this one 
State alone, of not very dense population, would immediately 
need and would make a market for at least $100,000,000 of 
manufactured goods. This estimate takes no account of 
run-down farm buildings, fencing, farm machinery and other 
equipment. 

Using this survey as a yard stick and applied to rural 
America as a whole, it is estimated that if all of the farmers’ 
wives in the United States were to go shopping tomorrow 
to buy the things they actually need in their homes for the 
comfort and well-being of their loved ones they would carry 
home five billion dollars worth of manufactured products. 

Other estimates indicate that another five billion dollars 
could and would be spent for new, more and better farm 
machinery; for rebuilding and repairing of fences and build- 
ings; for electrification projects; and all of the accessories 
and gadgets that go therewith. 

It is, therefore, worth while to undertake to lay aside 
all political animosities and all political propaganda and as 
a united people, both business men and farmers, undertake 
to find a solution of this problem. 

I have already pointed out one solution that would help, 
although, as heretofore stated, it would be wholly insufficient 
to completely revive the situation and to act as a permanent 
remedy looking to the permanent reestablishment of the pur- 
chasing power of agriculture. 

I have never been able to grasp that new economic 
philosophy which would have us believe that we can have 
more wealth to distribute by producing less wealth as the 
years go by. 

I believe the farmer is entitled to use his investment in 


his lands so long as there is the opportunity for a market. 
I believe that opportunity is here and that the market is 
available. I believe, as before stated, that much help can 
come, first, by preserving the American market for the 
American farmer, at least until the time comes that world 
trade opens up and we can see on the horizon a real and 
immediate prospect for the expansion of exports. And even 
then I see no reason why we could not participate in a 
very large measure in world trade by continuing to preserve 
the American market for the products that are indigenous to 
our soils and climates. 

I do not believe we can offer the farmer permanent 
relief through any process of purchasing his surplus crops 
and holding such surpluses as threats over future crops. 
I do not believe we can make the farmer prosperous by re- 
quiring him to curtail production, except as such curtailment 
is incident to an honest and intelligent program along the 
line of conservation and enrichment of the soil itself. 

In addition to the remedy which I have suggested it 
will be necessary to find new and enlarged markets for the 
use of our soils. Indeed, new uses and the opportunity there- — 
fore, I believe to be innumerable and abundant, if only we 
can direct our united activities in what may seem to be 
rather prosaic channels requiring reasonable time, persistence 
and patience. 

What, then, shall we do with our surplus acreage and 
our future potential surplus production? 

It is not unlikely that the cultivation again of all our 
acreage, with accompanying fertility of land, will be brought 
about, and once more produce a surplus that will force ruin- 
ous prices upon the farmer unless alternative markets are 
found. 

It seems compulsory, therefore, under present condi- 
tions, that we be resourceful enough to find a domestic solu- 
tion to our surplus land problem. We must do as the 
industrialist who, when he is confronted with a shrinkage 
in his normal markets, either endeavors to develop new 
products for new markets or new uses for old products, and 
simultaneously seeks a protective tariff that will assure him 
of an adequate domestic market. 

I look upon the remedy as three-fold: 

1. Preserve the American market for the American 
farmer. 

2. Assist him through Government aid in the cultiva- 
tion of new crops or substitute crops in place of agricultural 
commodities now imported from foreign lands. 

3. Advance the industrial use of American farm prod- 
ucts through applied science. 

And the latter of these three, to my mind, is the most 
promising in the long range view. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to what some 
of our great industrialists are already doing along these 
lines. ‘““To advance the industrial use of American farm 
products through applied science,” is the stated purpose of 
the Farm Chemurgic Council, which was organized at the 
Dearborn Conference in May 1935, when Mr. Henry Ford 
was host to three hundred leading agriculturists, progressive 
industrialists and eminent scientists at Dearborn, Michigan. 

Farm Chemurgic means putting chemistry at work for 
the farmer. This organization is headed by that business 
statesman, Francis P. Garvan, President of The Chemical 
Foundation. Its purpose, as expressed in the invitation to 
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the Second Dearborn Conference to be held next month, is: 

To survey the variety of farm products which through 
applied science can be transformed into raw materials usable 
by industry. 

To define the scientific research problems essential 
thereto. 

To stimulate appropriate research in public and in 
private institutions. 

To activate American industry to apply the fruits of 
research. 

To encourage the joint cooperation of agriculture, in- 
dustry and science in promoting this significant development 
nationally. 

The commendable hope is entertained that such co- 
operation will: 

1. Result in the gradual absorption of much of the 
domestic farm surplus by domestic industry. 

2. Put idle acres to work profitably. 

3. Increase the purchasing power of the American 
farmer on a stable and more permanent basis, and thereby, 

4. Increase the demand for manufactured products, 
and, thus, 

5. Create new work for idle hands to do; revive 
American industry; restore American labor to productive 
enterprise; and relieve the economic distress of the nation. 

The Council’s program is founded on the timely un- 
folding of nature’s laws through which modern science has 
placed new tools in the hands of man which enable a variety 
of surplus products of the soil to be transferred through 
organic chemistry into raw materials usable in industry. 

Achievements already accomplished indicate that this is 
no idle dream, but a condition that will gradually, yet 
promptly, be translated into practical results. 

No bounds can be set on the markets for such materials. 
The basic research in some instances has progressed suffi- 
ciently for the commercial application to begin without delay. 
Here lies a new frontier to conquer that challenges the 
genius of science, the courage of private industry, and the 
productive capacity of agriculture. 

In advancing the ‘ndustrial use of American farm prod- 
ucts through applied science the Farm Chemurgic Council 
seeks the cooperation of all related agencies engaged in 
agricultural, industrial and scientific pursuits. The coordina- 
tion of the talent thus made available is the Council’s task. 
It seeks a destination other than the human stomach for the 
products of the soil. 

The members of the Council are positive in their con- 
viction that through orderly and persistent development 


industry will be able to absorb a major portion of the sur- 
plus of the American farm and thus gradually eliminate the 
necessity of processing taxes, benefit payments and farm 
subsidies, and other temporary remedies. 
That this is not fairyland prophecy is proven by the 
agencies cooperating. A few of them may be named as 
follows: 
The Land Grant Colleges 
The Ford Motor Company 
duPont Company 
The Chemical Foundation 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
National Grange 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
Leading paint and varnish manufacturers 
Large processors of food products 
Manufacturers of farm machinery 
Leading universities 

and many other institutions. 

As members of appropriate committees, one hundred 
and fifty scientists, agriculturists and industrialists serve as 
advisors to the Council. 

Time here will not permit a detailed discussion of the 
almost unlimited amount of raw materials that can be pro- 
cessed from the soils and through the science of chemistry 
made available for industry, not only in experimental fields 
but in new enterprises and new undertakings, all of which 
will add to the wealth of the people and the prosperity of 
agriculture. 

In my opinion, we are moving into a new industrial 
revolution springing from the science of chemistry, for we 
have not yet begun to utilize the unlimited by-products that 
chemistry can give to us both by the science of organic and 
inorganic chemistry. This industry, in its present state of 
development, is comparatively new, and I believe it is 
destined to do as much for human progress in the second 
quarter of the present century as did the electrical and 
mechanical advances of the first quarter of this century. 

We need to make America science minded, especially 
along these lines of utilizing our own products, and to this 
end we need the cooperation of this great organization, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and the gen- 
erous and unlimited support of State and Federal Govern- 
ments themselves with the view of encouraging research, 
promoting experiments and developing new products, and 
new uses and new demands for such products. 

This is the way out, in the long view of things. Other 
remedies are makeshifts, and at best can only be looked upon 
as temporary remedies to tide us over a temporary emergency. 


Making the Most of the Home Market 


WITH SPECIFIC POINTS OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT WITH THE PRECEDING 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
Before Meeting of Farmers at University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, May 4, 1936 


market, as the broadest and wealthiest single market 
for goods in the world. The achievement of this 
great, undivided market was not an accident. Since 1787, 
no idea has been more precious to the American people than 


T= United States has long been proud of its home 





the idea of a nation undivided in its economic and political 
life. The statesmen of 1787 had got their stomachs full of 
sectional and State warfare along economic lines. Under 
the Articles of Confederation, States could set up tariffs and 
issue money by themselves. New York could and did put a 
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duty on firewood from Connecticut and cabbages from Penn- 
sylvania. The whole thing resulted in confusion. The 
framers of the Constitution erased these State economic bar- 
riers and conceived a Government which would insure 
national economic unity for all time. 

The United States grew to continent-wide size, and 
still this idea of a country without economic or social bar- 
riers of any kind remained our most precious heritage. No 
single concept so distinguished the United States from older 
countries as this vision of a great area of land, hospitable to 
all races and classes, uninterrupted by political or economic 
barriers. ‘The concept was so precious that it was con- 
sidered worth the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
during the Civil War to preserve it. 

Sectional and selfish interests from time to time have 
tried to break down or whittle away this idea of economic 
unity and interdependence. Industrial sections have tried to 
increase their advantages at the expense of agricultural sec- 
tions, and vice versa. One class has tried to stir up jealousies 
of other classes and to put across the idea that prosperity for 
itself could be advanced if other classes had fewer benefits. 
Some sections or classes have benefitted for a time at” the 
expense of other sections or classes, but never for long. 
During the 1920's, some industrial leaders began to think 
that industry could remain prosperous in spite of, or perhaps 
even because of, low prices and income to farmers, but this 
idea was exploded with the general depression of the 1930's. 
Since 1932, the nation has returned with greater conviction 
than ever to the idea of balanced and interdependent welfare 
of all sections and classes. 

This precious idea of nation-wide economic unity has, 
I repeat, given the home market of the United States a place 
of tremendous importance in our economic thinking and 
practices. We have properly striven to make the most of this 
rich, free, continent-wide market to the end of increasing and 
protecting the American standard of living. 

There has been one difficulty, however, in working out 
equably the ideal of the pre-eminer.ce of our home market. 
While industry looked almost entirely to the domestic 
market, agriculture has had to look in considerable part to 
the foreign market. Industry has asked and obtained high 
protection for its goods in the home market, while agricul- 
ture, even if it wanted and got such protection on paper, 
could get very little benefit from it except temporarily fol- 
lowing a year of unusually bad weather. Industry, too, 
succeeded in obtaining great advantage from the corporate 
form of organization as a means of exploiting its markets 
more efficiently, while agriculture in its very nature could 
make little use of this mighty instrument. 

_ Agriculture, I insist, has a right to some equivalent to 
the tariff and the corporate form of organization as used by 
industry, and I believe that to give agriculture such an 
equivalent is in the best interests of the nation. Let me 
assure you that I shall not cease to work for such an 
equivalent to be made available to agriculture. 

We know what we are talking about when we demand 
equality for agriculture with respect to the tariff. Since 
1920, farmers’ troubles have largely been the result of dif- 
ficulties growing out of their unprotected export position. 
The collapse of the War market, coupled with a high in- 
dustrial tariff policy and great foreign indebtedness to the 
United States, and coincident with a shift on the farms from 
animal to tractor power, left farmers with some 50 million 


excess acres under cultivation. The products of these acres 
could no longer be sold profitably abroad, and piling up at 
home, they smashed prices for the home market as well. No 
adequate effort was made to meet this situation prior to 
1933. Since 1933, the Government has grappled with the 
task of helping farmers to make the needed adjustmeat. The 
aim has been to adjust exportable surpluses to demand, and 
thus to keep those surpluses from weakening the home market 
as well as the foreign market. Surely no reasonable person, 
believing in the American ideal of a high standard of living, 
could deny the right of agriculture to a program which 
would put it on a level with industry in being able to 
participate in the benefits of the home market. And in the 
face of declining foreign markets, this could be done only 
by adjusting exportable surpluses to actual export oppor- 
tunities. 

Difficulties with the farm export situation have con- 
tinued. Many nations have felt it necessary to adopt nation- 
alistic policies, setting up quotas, embargoes, domestic sub- 
sidies and the like, on farm products. Through its high 
tariff policy, the United States has been guilty with other 
nations of making international trade difficult. In our case, 
there has been little excuse for this policy, since we are now 
not a debtor nation, but a creditor nation, and we need to 
enable foreign nations to send us goods to pay their debts 
and pay for our exports. Recently, a beginning has been 
made through reciprocal trade agreements toward increased 
foreign trade, and I should like to say right here that farmers 
more than any other group have the most to gain through 
this policy if wisely carried out. The progress, however, has 
necessarily been slow. In view of continuing difficulties in 
international trade, many Americans have lost faith in ex- 
pansion of the foreign market as a way to renewed prosperity. 
They believe we should concentrate on the home market 
instead. Many of them are suggesting that agriculture as 
well as industry take the nationalistic view, that the time has 
come for the United States to become self-sufficient in every 
way possible. 

It is entirely reasonable that farmers should want to 
make the most of our great home market. In a time of 
troubled international conditions, we may well sympathize 
with those who shrink from the risks and difficulties of 
foreign trade. The question remains, however, how can 
farmers really make the most of the domestic market? 

A number of answers are being suggested at this time. 
I will mention them briefly first, and then discuss each one 
at more length. Some people, observing the increase in farm 
imports during the last two years, are saying that the thing 
to do is cut out all imports of farm products that can possibly 
be grown in this country. Give the American farmer ex- 
clusive right to his home market, they suggest, even if it 
means an embargo on all competitive imports. Nationalism 
for the farmer, they say, is the way to farm prosperity. 

Another suggestion is that we set up a two-price system 
with no production control and sell the export part of our 
crops at low prices abroad, and the domestic part at a higher 
price at home, with the Government or the farmers them- 
selves absorbing the difference. 

Other people have another suggestion. They point to 
the traditional ingenuity of American industry in developing 
new industrial products and methods, and they say, encourage 
new industrial uses for American farm products, and we 
won't have to worry about foreign markets or domestic sur- 
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pluses. They present maps and charts showing the acreage 
that would be needed to produce for these new industries 
providing that they can be successfuly launched. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of sincerity in the 
support behind all these suggestions. Certainly no plan that 
holds any real possibility for increased markets and income 
to farmers is to be neglected. Let us examine the proposals 
I have mentioned. 

What about imports? Are farm imports serious? Have 
they damaged the domestic market and domestic prices? 
What is the relationship between farm imports and farm 
prosperity? Would farmers benefit if, by high tariffs or an 
embargo, we cut out all imports of those products which 
farmers themselves can produce? How much, in short, 
could farmers gain if the country adopted a nationalistic 
policy toward agriculture—not just keeping the status quo, 
but going all the way to 100 percent nationalism? 

First, let us look at the record of farm imports during 
the last year or two. The Department of Commerce records 
that during 1935, we imported a total of $1,100,000,000 
worth of products which are classed as agricultural. This is 
a large sum, though a good deal less than the 10-year average 
of 1% billion dollars or the 20-year average of 134 billion. 
In 1929 we imported over 2 billion dollars worth of ag-icul- 
tural products, and in 1920, nearly 3% billion dollars worth. 
The 1935 total, like the other figures, included of course 


coffee, rubber, raw silk, tea, cocoa, spices and bananas all . 


of which American farmers do not produce at all. These 
products amounted to nearly one-third of the total, or about 
334 million dollars worth. Occasionally, some persons who 
raise an alarm about farm imports cite figures which include 
these tropical products. They neglect to identify them, and 
hence create an impression that farmers are being hurt in- 
stead of merely being supplied with coffee, tea, and rubber. 
Until the American people decide to forego coffee and tea, 
and until they are ready to pay three or four times as much 
for domestically produced rubber made from goldenrod or 
guayule in place of the tropical product, these non-com- 
petitive imports will not, I think, become a controversial 
issue. This being a campaign year, however, almost any- 
thing can happen. 

Taking out these items then, there is left some 600 
million dollars worth of agricultural products imported in 
1935 which were partly or wholly competitive. The largest 
item in this total is sugar, amounting to 133 million dollars. 
We are supporting the sugar industry in this country with 
a high protective tariff. Likewise high duties protect pro- 
ducers in the United States against the imports of many 
other items, such as wool and some of the oils. 

The increased imports in the competitive list, includ- 
ing these items on which we have high protective duties, are 
partly on account. of the improvement in the purchasing 
power of consumers in the United States, resulting in a 
return toward normal in the importation of items that we 
regularly imported before the depression. The most im- 
portant single factor in the increased importation of many 
items, however, has been the drought of 1934. 

I need not recall to this audience the seriousness of that 
drought. Suffice it to say, it was the worst drought in our 
history. It caused a reduction in our total feed supply, 
compared with normal, of some 50 million tons, or about 
one half. The corn crop alone was cut down by a billion 
bushels. The adjustments in corn and wheat acreage 
through the AAA were negligible in comparison with the 





reduction due to the drought, and so far as feeds were con- 
cerned, these adjustments actually helped to improve the 
situation. 


Those of you here today who had to buy feed at that 
time to carry your livestock through the emergency surely 
would not have chosen to bar out imports of these com- 
modities which you yourselves needed. Yet those who now 
raise their hands in horror at the tables showing farm im- 
ports in 1935 invariably include these feedstuffs in their 
shocking figures, and they conveniently fail to mention that 
farmers were helped and not injured by the fact that mod- 
erate amounts of such products came in over the tariff wall. 

Indeed, it is surprising that in the 18 months from July, 
1934, to December, 1935, during which time the drought 
shortage was most felt, feed imports represented only about 
7 percent of the drought reduction. 


All of these imports, of course, paid the usual tariff 
duties—25 cents a bushel for corn, 16 cents a bushel for 
oats, 10 percent ad valorem for wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption, and so on. Only in the case of hay was the duty 
removed. But this free entry applied only to hay brought 
into the drought-affected area at the urgent request of farm- 
ers in the Northwest. The North Dakota Legislature, by 
the way, asked for removal of the duty on feed grains as 
well, but this was not considered necessary and the request 
was not granted. 


The peak of imports caused by the drought was reached 
last year, the time varying with different products, depending 
on when the new crops were harvested. Since then, imports 
have greatly receded and are now practically normal for 
most products. Imports of oats have been negligible since 
May, 1935. Imports of corn have rapidly receded since 
last November; in March of this year they were 66 percent 
less than the same month last year. While rye tariffs are 
proportionately lower than tariffs on other grains, rye im- 
ports have been insignificant since August. Imports of butter 
reached their peak in the late winter of 1935; in the last 
half of the year they amounted to only a little over a million 
pounds, which is below the 10-year average. Imports of 
wheat have continued into 1936, because the drought short- 
age was not made up by our 1935 spring wheat crop, which 
was greatly reduced both in quantity and quality by serious 
rust damage. The bulk of present wheat imports is hard 
spring wheat, brought in to meet our domestic requirements 
for this type of wheat. These wheat imports, of course, pay 
the usual duty of 42 cents a bushel. 


One might go on to show the extremely small size of 
farm imports, even in the face of the terrible drought of 
1934, as compared with our normal production. It is truly 
surprising that twice the worst drought since the Civil War 
should result in imports of corn representing only about 2 
percent of our average production; wheat, a little over 3 
percent; beef, including canned beef, 3 percent of average 
slaughter; pork, one-tenth of one percent of average produc- 
tion; and butter, one percent. 

The main fact to bear in mind, however, is that these 
increased imports were due to an absolutely unprecedented 
situation. I suppose the same situation is not likely to occur 
in the same degree for another 100 years, unless our climate 
is changing drastically. There is simply no point in viewing 
the farm imports of 1935 which were caused by the drought 
of 1934 as reflecting a normal situation facing the American 
farmer. 
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Of course, if one wants to compare the situation in 
1935 with the situation in 1932, some rather striking facts 
can be brought out. Certainly imports were low in 1932; 
farm imports as well as industrial imports, in fact, were the 
lowest in a generation. When you start down near zero, 
you can work up to some very handsome percentages, and 
this goes for other things as well as imports—farm prices 
and farm income, for example. 

This leads us to consider the relationship between farm 
imports and prices, and between farm imports and farm 
income. When farm prices drop following a period when 
imports have been coming in, it is sometimes thought that 
the imports caused the decline in domestic prices. This is 
almost never the case. When the price of oats dropped last 
summer, the decline was not cause by the imports which 
previously had come in. It was caused by the sudden, in- 
crease of domestic supplies with the harvesting of the new 
oats crop. Imports of oats amounted to less than one percent 
of normal production. Obviously their influence on the sup- 
ply-and-demand situation affecting the domestic price was 
negligible compared to the coming in of a new crop of near 
normal size. 

The same relationship holds true for other commodities, 
whether corn, wheat, beef, or butter. Imports are called in, 
over the tariff, by unusually high domestic prices, and to keep 
on attracting imports, the price has to remain high. The 
tariff is really working for the farmer during such a situ- 
ation. 

But what about the tariff and its usefulness to farmers 
during a year like 1932? Well, in that year imports cer- 
tainly were kept out if that’s the main thing we want. 
Imports of corn were 400,000 bushels—an amount which 
could be produced on a fraction of a Nebraska corn county. 
But corn was selling for as low as 10 and even 5 cents a 
bushel in Nebraska, and of what use was the 25 cent tariff 
on corn then? Wheat sold for 28 cents in Nebraska, and 
of what use was the 42 cent tariff in that situation? Butter 
sold as low as 14 cents, while being “protected” by a 14-cent 
tariff. Hogs sold for $3 a hundred and less, and of what 
use was the $2 tariff? 

In 1935, following a year of extreme drought, it is true 
that some imports came in. But farmers also were receiving 
an average of 58 cents for corn, a dollar for wheat, over 
10 dollars for beef, $8 for hogs, over 30 cents for butter. 
Cash farm income stepped up from less than 4% billion 
dollars in 1932 to almost 7 billion dollars in 1935. Back in 
1932, I believe farmers would gladly have let in a few 
imports, if at the same time they could have increased their 
cash income by 60 percent. 

Whether the tariff for any farm product is at exactly 
the right point is another question. When there is excessive 
protection, so that prices rise to very high points, the result, 
of course, is either reduction in consumption, or the coming 
in of more producers and eventual overproduction, so that 
the benefit is only temporary. The $2 tariff on sugar hurt 
the sugar beet farmers in the continental United States by 
expanding production in Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. But in view of the hold the tariff system has in this 
country, and in view of the fact that sweeping downward 
adjustments in industrial rates can not be made suddenly 
without causing dislocations in industry and consequent in- 
’ jury, I feel that moderate protection for agriculture, so that 
an unusual situation may be taken care of without undue 


harm to consumers, is a reasonable policy. Any protection 
ought to be applied equally to both agriculture and industry 
and in such a way as not to harm those branches of agri- 
culture which have long been in the export market. 

But even for those farm commodities on which import 
duties can help farmers at times, the tariff method as a solu- 
tion for the problems of producers of those commodities is 
extremely unwieldy. Under our form of government it in- 
volves a great number of agencies and interests, and can not 
be used as promptly and efficiently as farmers might wish to 
meet a given situation. This cumbersomeness of method is 
one of the prices which we must pay for the privilege of 
having a democratic system. 

The tariff question on farm products comes down to 
this. For most American farmers 90 percent of the time, 
the farm tariff does not mean a thing either way. During 
the other 10 percent of the time, following unusual weather, 
the tariff works as shown by the coming in of a few im- 
ports, and it mean farmers are getting good prices for their 
products. 

The real question is not whether we want a tariff for 
farm products: we already have one. The real question is, 
are farmers going to accept the high tariff idea as a cure-all 
for agriculture? 

If they do, I tell you frankly, farmers are going to be 
sold down the river again. Need I remind you how often 
in the past American farmers were sold down the river on 
this tariff issue? All through the 20’s farmers asked for a 
real program for agriculture, a program that would enable 
them to meet the situation of surplus acres following the 
War. And what did they get? They got high tariffs. That 
is, the industrialists dominating the Government gave agri- 
culture whatever ineffective and meaningless tariff increases 
they thought necessary to induce the farmers to stand for stiff 
and effective boosts in industrial tariffs. The result was that 
agriculture was not helped but harmed. Farmers had to 
buy in a protected market and sell in an unprotected one. 
Again and again a real program for agriculture was shelved, 
and farmers got this fake one instead. We came down to 
1932, with surpluses three times the normal amount, corn at 
10 cents, hogs at $2, wheat at 30 cents, and what did our 
tariffs mean then? 

The kind of program that farmers and those of us who 
were working for farmers’ interests wanted was one that 
would really make the tariff work for agriculture. Farmers 
wanted a program that would protect their home market 
from the price-smashing weight of surpluses that could not 
be sold either here or abroad. They wanted an equivalent 
to industry’s tariff. In 1933, I think, they got at least a 
start toward the kind of program they really wanted, with 
adjustments in acreage financed by processing taxes that were 
somewhat the equivalent of industry’s tariff. They began to 
see their way to a balanced relationship with industry, so 
that agriculture as well as industry might obtain just benefit 
from the home market. Though the processing taxes have 
been taken away from farmers, I think they are not going 
to stop fighting for a real program for agriculture. 

The high protective tariff is not agriculture’s baby; it 
is industry’s baby. If industry is to keep its high tariff, 
farmers want equivalent help, but they can get it only by 
protecting themselves from excessive exportable surpluses. 
And no high tariff, or even an embargo. will do that. 

By all means, let us make the most of the home market. 
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But | want you to think seriously about the fact that farmerd 
have more to lose through nationalistic’ policies than any 
other group. In the present year, 1936, farmers are culti- 
vating probably 35 to 45 million acres that are going to pro- 
duce things which will be sold abroad. The most additional 
land they could use by cutting out imports would be perhaps 
10 million acres. It just wouldn’t be good sense to risk 
having to leave 35 or 45 million acres idle in order to try 
to gain a market for 10 million acres. I don’t think farmers 
are foolish enough to trade dollars for quarters, no matter 
how strong the pressure may be by those who are busy grind- 
ing their own axes. 

The situation caused by the drought of 1934 is now 
pretty well over, although the effect of the drought on live- 
stock marketings will be felt for another year. Imports 
brought about by the situation are receding and will soon 
be back to normal. With normal producing weather this 
year and next, extraordinary things could happen to supplies 
and prices of farm products. This is the central farm prob- 
lem, and I am confident that farmers will not be misled by 
side issues, but are resolved to deal with the central problem 
through a real farm program. . 

We don’t want to give up our remaining foreign mar- 
kets—rather, we should like to see those markets improved— 
but we are all anxious that great surpluses of exportable 
farm. products are not going to wreck the domestic market 
in the future. 

To take care of this situation, some are suggesting that 
we discard ali checks upon production and adopt a two-price 
system, or export bounty, which would be a straight subsidy 
of production. This, they believe, would enable farmers to 
send surpluses abroad at lower prices, while selling the 
domestic part of the crop at home at higher prices. 

I believe this plan can work for a given commodity 
when certain foreign conditions are favorable, and for a short 
time. In 1933, we were able to promote the sale of a quan- 
tity of wheat in this manner. However, as a long-time 
policy applied on a large scale, the dual-price or export-sub- 
sidy system would be certain to bring more grief than benefit 
to farmers and to the nation, particularly if the system were 
used in place of some sort of control over production. If 
the export market should be underwritten in this manner, 
it would surely bring into production an increasing acreage 
of the commodity affected. Increasing production would 
mean increased export surpluses which in turn would require 
higher and higher subsidies to maintain price. Finally it 
would result in the economic insanity of virtually giving 
away to foreign nations a large part of our wealth and soil 
fertility—very much as we gave away our crops and our soi! 
fertility during the 1920’s by lending to foreign countries 
money which they could not repay. I don’t think we want 
to return to that kind of insanity. The pain of heavy sur- 
pluses and low prices when the thing finally crashes is too 
great. 

Besides, it is extremely probable that we could not get 
rid of huge surpluses in this manner, no matter how big the 
subsidy, especially if at the same time we refused to accept 
imports. And in passing, let me call your attention to the 
fact that many of those who argue for an export bounty are 
also vociferous advocates of embargoing imports. Other 
countries do not want to accept our products if we will not 
accept some of theirs. They are able to put up trade barriers 
overnight to keep out any of our products that they do not 





want to accept. Let us face the fact that the use of export 
subsidies by the nations of the world is really international 
price-cutting. It is a form of cutthroat competition which 
ruins everybody if it is carried far enough. The only kind 
of international trade which is worth anything, on a large 
scale and in the long run, is the kind which trades goods and 
services for goods and services. 

We do want to increase in every sane way possible the 
chance to sell more farm products abroad. And by the way, 
it is worth mentioning here that the trend in exports of 
cotton and tobacco is once more upward, both of these being 
products less affected by the drought than other export 
products. As supplies of wheat and pork and other export 
products increase with normal weather, we should regain a 
part of our foreign trade in these products too; the situation 
is far from hopeless. 

Of course, to sell abroad, we must buy abroad. We 
ought to buy particularly more industrial products on which 
tariffs now are so high as virtually to create domestic 
monopolies. It seems to me that farmers interested in the 
tariff situation, if they really want to work for a more 
intelligent arrangement that would react to their benefit, 
might well look into our tariffs on aluminum, electrical 
equipment, chemicals and dyes, and certain other industrial 
products. They will be interested, I think, in following the 
results of the resolution recently adopted by the Senate 
which, while asking for data on AAA benefit payments 
over $10,000, also requests the Tariff Commission for data 
on the benefits obtained by corporations from the tariff on 
such industrial products as these. The real tariff issue so 
far as farmers are concerned, it seems to me, lies in the 
question of monopolistic privileges enjoyed by some corpora- 
tions and groups of corporations shielded from competition 
by a tariff wall. The use of tariffs by such interests hurts 
farmers in two ways. It helps to cut them off from markets 
for their products abroad, and it makes them pay higher 
prices for the things they buy at home. 

As you know, efforts are being made by the State De- 
partment to work out better foreign trade conditions through 
the reciprocal trade agreement policy. I have been interested 
to see just how this new approach might compare with the 
old approach of Congressional tariff making. My conclusion, 
on the basis of what has been done to date, is that it is a 
much fairer approach, from the standpoint of agriculture at 
least, than the old log-rolling method. In the new approach 
careful and painstaking study is made of each and every item 
on which it is proposed to reduce our import duty. This 
study takes into account the significance and effects of any 
duty reduction from a national point of view as well as from 
the standpoint of the particular industry involved. Under 
the old approach the height of the duties on particular items 
was determined primarily by relative political strength and 
bargaining skill of the various contending interests. In such 
a set-up it is evident that agriculture is at a great disadvan- 
tage from the start since most of the major branches of 
agriculture are, in general, on an export basis or so close to 
it that they are not in a position, under ordinary weather 
conditions, to benefit from increased import duties. 

I believe that agriculture has obtained real benefits 
through the reciprocal trade agreement policy. Though 
temporary adjustments may need to be made by certain 
producers, I believe that farmers as a whole have very much 
to gain from the policy. However, I can assure you that 
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wherever it seems to me that farmers as a whole are not 
getting a square deal in proposed trade agreements, I hope 
to be the first to point that out and seek for a remedy. 

Among other suggestions for bettering the market of 
farm products is that of encouraging greater industrial use of 
farm products. ‘This is a program which any friend of the 
farmer wants to encourage in every way possible. Industry, 
of course, is a big customer of the farmer even now. It buys 
more than 40% of its raw materials from the farmer today. 
It buys cotton for making clothes, it buys tobacco, it buys 
some of our corn for starch, for syrup, and other products; 
it buys a certain amount of soy bean oil for paints, varnishes, 
and other industrial uses. The Department of Agriculture 
has long been experimenting in new industrial uses for farm 
products and has made important discoveries in this field. 
The department, in cooperation with experiment stations of 
the leading Corn Belt States, has recently established a soy 
bean industrial utilization laboratory at Urbana, Illinois. It 
is also supplying funds for experiments in the use of cotton 
in road building. It will continue to explore such possibili- 
ties, I hope, with even increased facilities. Mr. Chester 
Davis was engaged in exploring the possibility of blending 
of corn-made alcohol with gasoline just before he took up 
his duties with the AAA, and he has continued an alert 
interest in the subject. I, myself, as a farm editor in 1932, 
sought to stimulate interest in this particular plan. I believe 
that no avenue should be left unexplored that may add to 
the uses of farm products and the wealth of the American 
people. 

1 am sure that farmers welcome the interest of indus- 
trialists in this experimental work. ‘Time and money spent 
by them in opening up new uses for agricultural products 
is a fine contribution to the general welfare. However, I 
believe that this industrial use program is not in itself a solu- 
tion to the farm problem. Experimental activities are slow; 
something may come of this this year, or next year, or maybe 
in 10 or 20 years. I do not think we should rely exclusively 
on the pessibility of a sudden industrial discovery opening 
up the need for the products of 30 or 40 million acres as a 
solution to the farm problem overnight. Here again, it is a 
question of putting first things first. I do not want to be- 
little industrial experiments, but I do want to be sure that 
American farmers count no chickens before they are hatched. 

Grim experience has taught agriculture the necessity to 


_ be realistic about the problem of achieving and maintaining 


the home market for its products. A healthy market here 
among the 125 millions of our own people is the farmers’ 
first consideration. Nothing could be more vital to them 
than that. It is so vital that farmers have learned to apply 
the test of practicability to all the new proposals touching 
the problem. 

Applying this test, farmers have learned that they them- 
selves and the industries directly dependent upon agriculture 
comprise a large part of the home market. They now know 


that nothing is gained but everything is lost by extreme tariff. 


measures, which in the name of protecting the home market, 
actually bring retaliatory amputation of our export outlets. 
They know this backs up farm products at home, wrecks 
American farm prices, cripples farm buying power and in- 
stead of building up the home market actually ruins it. 
Having applied the test of practicability to the suggested 
alternatives, I think we may fairly classify into two main 
groups the workable measures to permit agriculture to make 





the most of the home market. 

The first of these two groups of measures includes those 
designed directly to maintain a balanced agricultural supply 
situation in this country, to avoid piling up price-breaking 
surpluses, and to substitute sound and economic land use for 
exploitative methods which exhaust the agricultural plant. 

The second of the two groups, bearing on the demand 
side of agriculture’s problem, includes those measures de- 
signed directly to build up and maintain the purchasing 
power of the people of the towns and cities. 

I have already touched upon measures comprising the 
first group. Farmers know a great deal about them. ‘They 
understood the functions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
programs. ‘These functions included reducing surpluses, re- 
storing balance to supply, raising farm prices and helping to 
restore a home market to American industry. I believe most 
of them understand that the reciprocal trade agreements are 
part of the general effort to remove barriers to international 
commerce, to revive world trade, reopen foreign outlets for 
farm products and improve supply conditions for our basic 
farm crops. 

In the present Agricultural Conservation program of the 
AAA, farmers are making another approach to the supply 
problem, although from a long-time as well as an immediate 
point cf view. Farmers know that the reasons for ruthless 
exploitation of soil have often been economic—that under 
pressure of extreme supply and price fluctuations they have 
been alternately forced by ruinously low returns and induced 
by boom conditions to mine and sell soil fertility, or to ex- 
pand the farm plant by turning under millions of acres of 
grass lands which should have remained in sod. I believe 
that farmers understand the public and private importance 
of stabilizing production, stabilizing prices, and of maintain- 
ing the productivity of farm land for years to come. 

I think they also appreciate that, while the AAA con- 
servation program will be of immediate help in stabilizing 
supplies, still the program is not a direct production control 
measure. It is well fitted to present needs, because the 
drought helped to dissipate surpluses. But farmers know 
that normal weather would bring surplus problems again, 
and will look forward to utilizing the method which the 
Supreme Court left open to-them. The year 1938 is sure 
to see an interesting experimental effort by farmers to meet 
their supply problem through cooperation of the States. The 
Supreme Court did not abolish the farm surplus problem, 
nor did agriculture’s interest in a balanced supply situation 
evaporate with the Hoosac Mills decision. But farmers were 
forced to look forward to using the method of cooperating 
through the States that the Court has left open to them. 
Agriculture will fight against recurrence of the surplus 
condition that ruined farmers in 1932. 

I spoke of a second great group of measures available to 
protect and increase agriculture’s stake in the home market. 
These measures include those which bear heavily upon the 
demand side of the farm problem. ‘They comprise all those 
means by which this country is attempting to extend buying 
power to vast groups of our citizens who now have little or 
no buying power. 

I wonder if the farmers have an adequate appreciation 
of the size of the market which could be opened to them in 
this country if the ten or eleven millions of our people who 
are now unemployed were working, had incomes, and could 
become buyers of the goods of farm and factory. Besides 
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the jobless, vast numbers of others have incomes so low or 
so uncertain that they can buy only meagerly. 

The great problem of an industrial nation is to find 
methods which will assure distribution of the fruits of 
industry back to the masses of workers. Mass producing 
industries can function steadily and successfully only on a 
basis of mass consumption. Otherwise goods pile up, pur- 
chasing power becomes concentrated in a few hands, and 
civilization is shaken by recurrent plagues of unemployment 
and depression. 

Our people have not yet solved this crucial problem of 
distribution. ‘They are not expecting that a Utopian solu- 
tion will materialize from nowhere overnight. But the 
terrifying experiences of 1932 convinced them that the time 
has come to make serious and constructive efforts in that 
direction. In 1933, our Government undertook to cope 
with the problem before it was too late. 

There is not time here to recite details about all the 
Federal measures which have sought to distribute purchasing 
power among masses of people who had none in 1932. People 
hungry or starving for want of money to buy food were 
placed on relief rolls, and surplus farm commodities were 
distributed among them. Increase in employment has been 
sought through public works, stimulation of home building, 
and through encouraging resumption of industrial activity by 
lending. Other labor and social security measures have 
sought to replace the children and the aged in industry with 
able bodied and mature people out of jobs, and to increase 
and maintain workers’ income. Agencies have been set up 
to protect the savings of the people from being drawn into 
the hands of speculators by sale of shaky securities. And 
right now Congress is considering tax reforms which will 
encourage redistribution of profits among the people through 
wages and dividends. 

Admitting frankly that such efforts as these will need 
modifying and improvement, and that the degree of future 
reliance upon them will wane or grow from time to time as 
activity in industry rises or declines, still it is clear that they 
serve a tremendously important function. 

Such measures use some of the technique successfully 
employed by the AAA. We know that revival of the pur- 
chasing power of 30 million farming population has resulted 
in great improvement in activity and employment in a good 
many industries. 

Farmers should be quick to appreciate the significance 
for themselves of the converse of that situation. For them, 
the successful revival of industrial activity, the distribution 
of the products of industry among the masses of the people, 
the protection of the people’s savings, and the stabilization 
of employment mean a healthy and growing home market for 
the products of the farm. 

Gains have already been made in this direction. I have 
often indicated the importance of this factor in current farm 
improvement. A year ago, in my annual report to the Presi- 
dent, I said that with prices then at a relatively high level 
due to the improved supply situation, further improvement 
in farm income would have to come chiefly from improved 
industrial activity and better buying power among city 
workers. Such improved purchasing power has come about, 
not so rapidly as we would like, but fast enough to have 
effects exceeding our expectations. National income, exclu- 
sive of agricultural income, was higher in March than for 
any month since the third quarter of 1931. 


During the first three months of 1936, farm income 
from the sale of products was over a billion and a half 
dollars, an increase of 20 percent over the income for Janu- 
ary, February and March of 1935, not including benefit 
payments. ‘The recession in farm income and rural retail 
business that followed the Hoosac Mills decision has been 
succeeded by new gains as farm confidence has been re- 
stored, as benefit payments have been resumed, and the price 
situation has been strengthened. ‘This increase in farm in- 
come came about not through increased prices, but through 
the ability of consumers to absorb a larger amount of farm 
products at a reasonable price through increased purchasing 
power. Even so, the improvement in farm income was about 
twice as great as the improvement in consumers’ income. 
This was due in part to the fact that farmers receive approxi- 
mately half of the consumers’ dollar spent for food, so that 
when a consumer benefits from 10 percent more income, the 
increased expenditure on food, if it all goes to the producer, 
means a 20 percent increase in the receipts of farmers. 

I have pointed out before how very closely the trend 
of income to farmers follows the trend of factory payrolls 
in the cities. In the case of dairy and livestock products, the 
income of consumers and what they spend for these products 
follow an almost identical trend. Both reached a low point 
in 1932, and both had increased by approximately one-third 
by the beginning of 1936. The same general rule holds, 
though with variations, for other farm products. Now that 
factory payrolls and consumer purchasing power are increas- 
ing, farmers are benefitting in a rather striking way, since 
the margin taken out by middlemen tends to remain fairly 
constant, and additional consumer expenditure therefore goes 
quite largely to the producer. 

Now, I think we can all see where the real hope of 
attaining and maintaining a great home market for American 
agriculture actually lies. It lies in keeping a healthy farm 
supply situation; in opening and keeping open the channels 
of international trade, so that surpluses of our great basic 
commodities will not back up on the farm; it lies in conserva- 
tion of soil resources by sound production of sufficient sup- 
plies, not in the waste of these resources by reckless produc- 
tion of price-breaking surpluses. 

On the demand side, agriculture’s interests are served 
by building up the home market. Agriculture benefits from 
increased industrial activity and from measures designed to 
put purchasing power in the hands of the large numbers of 
people who still have almost none. This is agriculture’s 
great stake in the national welfare. 

What agriculture wants is customers with money to buy 
the products of the farm. For we all know that farmers 
with large quantities of stuff which they can’t sell for want 
of customers with money, may be nearly as poor as people 
who need that stuff badly but who can’t buy it. We all 
remember the milk strikes in the Middle West at a time 
when millions of city people needed milk and butter. Their 
need of itself didn’t help dairy farmers because it could not 
then become a real market demand for dairy products. Agri- 
cultural markets are much improved since the farm strikes 
of 1933. We want more improvement such as we have al- 
ready had in the South’s demand for dairy products and in 
the North’s demand for cotton. We want to have a chance 
to sell the products of those three additional million acres 
which could be used, on a basis of improved wage scales and 
employment, by New York City’s potential customers of 
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agriculture. Think of the home market farmers might have 
if the distribution system were improved to give buying 
power to the millions of people who now have little or none. 
Such considerations are a hundred times more important than 
imports as a factor in broadening agriculture’s home market. 

Of course there are some rich and powerful interests in 
this country which reject and obstruct every Government 
undertaking, whether it falls in the first or the second group 
of measures | have named. 

These people fought the Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
grams first in Congress and then in the courts. They have 
created subsidized organizations pretending to speak for the 
farmers in opposition to the farmers’ adjustment and con- 
servation programs, and to talk up regimentation, imports, 
chemical salvation or anything else that happened to come in 
handy in their efforts to arouse the farmers, or persuade the 
country that the farmers were aroused against measures 
which, for reasons of their own, these interests disliked. 

The attacks on agriculture’s programs have been accom- 
panied by assaults directed against every effort of the Gov- 
ernment to provide relief, create employment, and spread 
buying power among more people. The technique already 
familiar to farmers has been used in creating and subsidizing 
organizations to speak, in the name of liberty, or Constitu- 
tiun, or independence or Republic, but always to speak for 
those interests which are fighting the Government’s re-em- 
ployment, relief and recovery efforts. 

The welfare of American agriculture is inseparably 
linked with the national welfare. The long depression that 


beset agriculture in the decade of the 20’s was an important 
factor in the national depression of the 30's. 

Agricultural improvement from 1933 to 1936 has made 
an important contribution to national economic recovery. 
Conversely, the Government’s employment and other mea- 
sures for industrial revival have helped in the improvement 
of the domestic demand for farm products. 

The interests which fight against the farmers’ programs 
are really striking a blow also against industry’s markets. 
Those which fight industrial re-employment and recovery 
measures are striking a blow at the farmers’ home market, 
and retarding the development of that market to its full 
potentiality. 

The outlook for agriculture is bright. But keeping it 
so will depend upon maintaining the present healthy supply 
situation, reopening further the channels of world trade, con- 
serving the fertility of the farm plant, and developing the 
latent home market. This last can only come from increasing 
the buying power of the large groups of people who now 
have little or nothing to exchange for goods. To give them 
employment and earning power is a problem challenging the 
best leadership and the sincerest thought of industry, of 
agriculture and of government. 

To meet this challenge, we need more than ever the 
spirit of interdependence and unity in which our nation was 
founded. Without this spirit, we will be defeated by selfish 
pressure groups and narrow legalisms. With it, we can go 
forward to new national achievements securely founded on 
the general welfare. 
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politics and business, that shell-marked land which has 
been swept by the fires of criticism and blocked by the 
entanglements of misunderstanding these past years. 

Outside of a short period in our history, the business 
man has not done so well in politics. The very qualities of 
mind that make him a good business man make it difficult 
for him to adjust himself to the life of politics. He doesn’t 
realize that in politics special conditions prevail. He thinks 
that two and two make four, whereas, in politics, it depends 
upon what two are being added to what other two. He 
thinks that to mix yellow and blue will produce green, al- 
though, in politics, these colors may or may not produce 
green and some of the people who see the new color may 
also be color blind. In politics it isn’t what you say, it’s 
what people can be made to believe that you said. It isn’t 
what is, it’s what people think is. 

The business man studies a market. His experts can 
chart for him a composite of that market—an average cus- 
tomer, a standard consumer. In politics there is no average 
customer. There are mysterious groupings of all sorts and 
conditions of men, swirling, changeable, indeterminate, whose 


| WANT to talk tonight of that no-man’s land between 


least common denominator is a set of complex human emo- 
lions, urges, appetites and aspirations. 

Hence the business man’s amazement at such phenomena 
as Townsendism. It doesn’t make sense. But in politics 
that doesn’t matter. Millions can be found who believe it 
makes sense. That makes it important. Politics deals not 
in things, not in facts, but in signs, symbols, the simulacrum 
of things. No wonder the business man is perplexed. 

On the other hand, the politician is perplexed too. He 
finds it hard to understand the delicate mechanism of busi- 
ness. He fails to see the narrow margin of profit which, in 
large scale business, spells the difference between failure and 
success. He does not understand the fragile texture of credit 
and confidence upon which the very existence of business 
depends. He does not see the myriad responsibilities of busi- 
ness management — responsibilities to ownership, large and 
small, to labor, to creditors, to customers and to interdepen- 
dent businesses. He does not understand how the harsh 


forces of publicity often injure legitimate and worthy enter- 
prise and sees only a desire to hide when business may 
In the appeal to his vast 
Black 


properly be trying to conserve. 
public, the politician draws his distinctions sharply. 
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must be black and white, white, though the truth may be 
gray or lavender or pink. 

As a result of all this, politics and business stand behind 
the ramparts. Fear and hesitation lay a heavy hand upon 
business; suspicion and vexation, upon politics. 

Reducing this general statement to the specific and par- 
ticular, there are four immediate manifestations of misunder- 
standing. 

1. The absolute deadlock which exists on a number of 
business fronts, notably in utilities, shipping and housing. 

2. The failure of the Administration in Washington to 
establish sufficiently strong points of contact between business 
and government. The most notably successful channels of 
understanding have been Jesse Jones, Joe Kennedy, John 
Fahey and Dan Roper. But more are needed. Our national 
coordinator of industrial cooperation cannot expect to be 
taken seriously now that he has undertaken the political 
mobilization of organized labor. Coordination indeed! 

3. The encouragement of crack-pot movements such as 
Sinclairism by responsible members of Congress and of the 
Administration. 

4. The uncertainty as to the political future which rests 
so heavily upon the minds of those, like you leaders of indus- 
try, who must plan ahead for months and years. 

What will the Democrats do if they are returned to 
power this Autumn? What will happen if a Republican is 
elected? I was told the other day by a good friend and a 
trusted adviser of American business, that the most important 
thing I could do tonight would be to guess at the answer to 
the first of these questions. I shall not try to do that. 

But I do have a suggestion as to how to find the answer 
to the question of what will happen after the election. Why 
not make the candidates answer, for once? 

Now is the time, if ever, when the citizen gets his 
innings. We are now two months away from that great 
American festival known as the conventions, and six months 
away from that great morning-after-the-election. If ever 
Mr. John Q. Citizen has a chance to stand up on his two 
legs and demand the right to be heard, it is now. 

After all, what are political parties? They are brokers 
of ideas. They buy what the people want and sell what 
they don’t want. It is up to all of us to make our orders 
specific. Make your demands in no partisan or hostile spirit. 
Make them so considered, so fair, so reasonable, that you 
will have the public with you. And make them so definite 
that even a politician cannot evade them. Above all, if you 
would bring decisive influence to bear upon the policies of 
the parties, don’t scatter your shot. First things first. 

First of all this year is employment. The parties and 
their candidates should never be permitted to lose sight of 
that. I don’t know how great unemployment really is, and 
the confusion of statistics on the subject makes me think that 
no one else does. I believe that industry has a right to ask 
the government to provide an adequate census of unemploy- 
ment. In any event, we know that it is too great. Every- 
one agrees on that point. And it is not decreasing fast 
enough. That is portentous. It means that relief must 
continue on a staggering scale. 

And no sugar coating of relief can take away its sinister 
and threatening meaning. To permit the children of the 
recipients of relief to grow up in the separate and distinct 
social category which relief implies, creates psychological, 
social and political consequences that we simply cannot face. 





In dealing with the problem of employment, we must 
shut out the confused alarms of contemporary economic 
theory and listen to the small, sweet voice of common sense. 
In the first place, all agree that business should be given 
every opportunity to expand to the extent necessary to absorb 
the millions now out of work. 

Having accepted that principle, we must recognize the 
proper and appropriate meaning of wealth. As a general 
proposition it is safe to say that we cannot grow richer by 
growing poorer. But whether we can benefit ourselves by 
increased production depends upon what we are producing. 
And that means that wealth increases as we produce in 
greater quantities those things for which there is a use, those 
things which contribute to a higher standard of living. To 
move in that direction, increasing the production of useful 
things, finding the means for their distribution, enlarging the 
employment necessary for their production and paying wages 
and dividends large enough to make consumption possible, is 
to make wealth and to move toward the abolition of poverty. 
There is no other way. Any proposal to do something else 
is justified only as an emergency measure. And to under- 
take an emergency measure and at the same time to neglect 
the root cause that created the emergency, is to invite ruin. 

Such a view of industrial life completely rules out work- 
spreading except as a kind of economic adrenalin, useful in a 
state of collapse. And in dealing with adrenalin in this way, 
we should remember that if it works, it is just the kind of 
thing we should mot use some more of. I am inclined to 
think that we are now sufficiently advanced in recovery so 
that further emergency doses are inappropriate. 

As we consider our present way of dealing with unem- 
ployment, the important thing to insist upon is that it actu- 
ally be only temporary. Presumably, the decision on that 
point was made by the Administration in December, 1934, 
when Mr. Hopkins’ policy of quick, temporary, work relief 
was given precedence over Mr. Ickes’ policy of permanently 
useful public works. The Hopkins policy carried as its 
corollary the idea of rapid private re-employment. It im- 
plied and expressed a purpose on the part of Government to 
help private industry increase employment. The Ickes policy, 
honestly conceived by Mr. Ickes and widely endorsed by 
many members of the Administration, implied a doubt that 
private employment could, for some years at least, absorb 
the unemployed. But the Administration made a definitive 
choice at that time. It preferred Hopkins, and when it did 
that it accepted the major premise of that view, namely, that 
relief work need be only temporary, and that the Adminis- 
tration should and would cooperate with private business to 
the end of stimulating re-employment. 

This being true, then the Administration ought to be 
moving heaven and earth to promote private employment. 
But what is happening? 

The activity which offers the greatest single promise for 
stimulating employment in private enterprise seems to be 
stymied for another year. I refer to housing. Repeated 
suggestions have been made as to how the Federal Govern- 
ment can help to clear the way for the building of inexpen- 
sive houses by private enterprise which would employ millions 
of men. ‘These suggestions have received a warm response 
from informed business men and from some members of the 
Administration. But their consummation is frustrated by 
petty bickerings, by inordinate ambitions and by interference 
from departments of the Government which have no legiti- 
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mate interest in the subject whatsoever. Coordinators have 
been appointed who have not coordinated and cannot coordi- 
nate. Committees of cooperation have been created and for- 
gotten. And in the midst of it all, the PWA, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
FHA, the four agencies which could largely build the basis 
for a sound public and private housing program, stand 
thwarted. 

There are other ways to expand employment by coopera- 
tion, but housing is the most promising. At least a million 
and a half of our unemployed are from the building indus- 
They could find jobs if we got a housing program 
under way, and, equally important, so could hundreds of 
thousands of others find jobs in those industries which would 
be stimulated by a housing boom. Here is something for 
both of the major political parties to consider. We have the 
right to ask what they will do about it and we have the 
right to support the party that gives the most convincing 
answer. Let us deny them the luxury of generalities and 
compel them to answer specifically. 

So it goes in other industries where more satisfactory re- 
lations with the Government will result in no small amount 
of re-employment. With respect to each it would seem to 
me to be the policy of wise statesmanship to achieve a rap- 
prochement. Hundreds of thousands of new jobs are await- 
ing the outcome. In utilities and shipping, as well as in 
housing, a definition of the respective spheres of public and 
private enterprise would be most helpful. Let this be a 
campaign of definition, not recrimination. 

As to relief, the Government is committed, at least until 
after election, to the policy of made work. I have already 
pointed out the implication of this policy: it is that every 
effort should be given to effect the restoration of normal em- 
ployment. But what will be the policy after election? Will 
the Federal Government continue to assume the responsibility 
of caring for 3% million workers? If not 3%4, how many? 
Will relief work be financed by loans to States and local 
comimunities? Or will the Federal Government pay for it 
directly? Here again we want a definition. 

The future of taxation is also at stake in this election. 
But it is almost an unbroken tradition that taxes are not to 
be mentioned in a national campaign. They are too contro- 
versial. They are unpleasant. To mention them is sure to 
make somebody angry. Let us demand something more solid 
than platitudes about ability to pay, social justice and the 
like. If any fundamental change im our Federal taxing sys- 
tem is to be proposed, let us have it discussed specifically in 
this campaign. 

Now, I have spoken with candor as to a number of 
public policies for which this Administration is responsible. 
Let me be equally candid as to what, in my judgment, the 
public demands of business and industry, particularly of or- 
ganized business and industry. I regard the attitude of the 
membership of an organization such as this one as far more 
important that even specific recommendations which it can 
make. 

[ cite as an example of the kind of thing I mean the 
declaration of principles adopted by the N.A.M. last Decem- 
ber. I read that with much satisfaction. It was, in my 
judgment, a fair statement of a point of view that you had 
every right to possess and to express. The fone of it, the 
frank recognition of changing conditions implicit in it, was 
vastly different from that of the statement the year before. 


tries. 


It was the kind of honest, realistic statement that wins public 
support and public confidence. And, in the last analysis, that 
is the only sound way to greater influence in national public 
affairs. 

I call to mind in this connection the head of a large 
bank in one of our great industrial cities. He used to talk 
of his bank as primarily an institution for public service 
tather than as a profit-making enterprise. He ran his bank 
in accordance with that principle too. There was no small 
amount of snickering on the part of his subordinates because 
of this seeming eccentricity of the old man. But when the 
crash came, his bank was not forced to close because of 
withdrawals. He believed in his depositors. They returned 
that faith. 

I call to mind, too, any number of business leaders who 
have convinced the public of their sense of public needs and 
values, of their good faith and of their genuine desire to 
serve the public interest. Please don’t misunderstand this 
point. I am not talking of empty words, of written hand- 
outs, of sanctimonious generalizations, of paternalistic ges- 
tures. I am talking of men who have been actuated by these 
purposes, who have meant these things sincerely and who 
have proved to the public concretely and specifically that they 
did mean them. 

You successful business men might well make an analy- 
sis of why you are successful. You are successful only be- 
cause your industry is serving a social and economic need. 
Get that story over to the American people. Don’t be 
afraid to do it. When the public understands that the bene- 
fit of what you are doing is passed on to it, the public will 
be more interested in hearing about the governmental poli- 
cies which are worrying you. That kind of an appeal to the 
public will be vastly more productive of results than a simple 
appeal for the preservation of private profits, however just 
that appeal may be. 

An early conception of the relation of business to society 
saw business selling something to society and receiving pay 
in return. That implied that business was a sort of orchida- 
ceous growth on the tree of society. A new and much more 
adequate conception of business sees it as an organic part of 
society itself, quick with its life and integrated with its fibre. 
Business is of society—in health and disease, in life and in 
death. 

When such a conception of business fully prevails in the 
public mind, innumerable difficulties are avoided. Business 
ceases to be a rich province, the easy prey of marauding ex- 
peditions. The public will protect its own, and politics, the 
slave of the public, will respond to this changed conception. 

On the other hand, if you cannot make this conception 
prevail, you will be continually harassed by a thousand fool- 
ish, unsound legislative proposals, which have their origin 
not only in the demagoguery of politicians, mind you, but in 
the misconceptions of the public. For, I repeat, political 
parties are merely brokers of ideas, merely agents for the 
public generally. And if the public is ignorant or misin- 
formed about you and your businesses, it does not matter 
which political party is in power. You and your businesses 
will be the victims. 

And now for one last suggestion which may be taken for 
what it is worth. We must all see how unsatisfactory, how 
intolerable the relations of business and Government have 
come to be. Despite the fact that an election is approaching, 
neither side should fail to try to improve these relations. 
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There is no forum for the discussion of common problems 
except around the desks of a very few sympathetic members 
of the Administration. Contacts are chaotic, casual and 
strained. Sooner or later, regardless of who is elected, this 
condition must be abated. 

The idea of a focal point in government where the 
problems of management, investment, labor and government 
may be considered, debated and, if possible, resolved, is an 
idea that will not and cannot lie. The orderly evolution of 
our economic system requires it. If business could, while 
Government is busy in an election campaign, move toward 
the sponsorship of such a means or agency, the very force of 
circumstances would ultimately compel its adoption. Cer- 
tainly, it is not reasonable to believe that a legal inhibition 
can for all time outlaw voluntary co-operation in the public 
interest. 

In any case, let us have an end to muddying the water 
and obscuring the issues by calling people with whom we 
don’t agree reactionaries, communists, Tories, bloodsuckers, 


visionaries predatory interests, dreamers, liars; enemies of 
the Constitution, the Republic, and of humanity; destroyers 
of youth, counterfeits, shams, and the like. There are thou- 
sands of contemptuous expletives, and if they are all used 
before November the sum total will not put one man to 
work. 

I wish there could be created for the duration of this 
campaign, a determination on the part of millions of Ameri- 
cans, that their votes would go to no party or candidate that 
resorts to hokum, bluster, evasion, and demagoguery. Let us 
have a campaign that matters. Let the American people give 
orders to their servants, the candidates for office and the 
spokesmen for these candidates. Let us insist that they 
answer the question, “How are your policies going to put 
men to work—honest, productive work?” ‘That is what we 
want to hear from them—above all other things. Let them 
answer without evasion. But in the name of common sense, 
let them answer. The American tradition—our American 
tradition—depends upon it. 


War or Peace in Europe? 


By CHARLES G. DAWES, Former Vice-President of the United States 
Before the Chicago Association of Commerce, at a Luncheon Meeting, May 6, 1936 


for peace or war in Europe, we should view the subject 

in high perspective and at the outset divest ourselves 
of national prejudices. We should dismiss as irrelevant this 
or that personal conviction as to the morality or immorality 
of the repudiation, under emergency, of former national 
treaties in Europe. 

While we believe in our form of constitutional govern- 
ment and not in dictatorships, we must deal with the latter 
as existing realities in Europe, omitting their discussion from 
the standpoint of right or wrong. We should omit as un- 
necessary also any discussion of the brotherhood of man, of 
the wickedness of war, or of the blessings of peace; for our 
final conclusions, to be valid, must be adjusted not simply to 
human reasonings, but to the inexorable and universal laws 
of human nature of which, as Edmund Burke once said “the 
reason is but a part and by no means the greatest part.” 

The events of the last ten years in Europe, culminating 
in the Mussolini invasion of Ethiopia and in Hitler’s solidi- 
fication and rearming of Germany, so far from making a cer- 
tainty of coming war, have finally brought about an attitude 
in the respective public sentiments of the European nations 
which should result in a series of settlements making for 
an enduring period of peace in Europe, covering decades. 

The march of Hitler into the Rhine will bring about 
an adjustment of vital differences between France and Ger- 
many as certainly as did Poincairé’s march into the Ruhr 
in 1923, which made possible reparation agreements, re- 
establishing French and German economy for years. Like 
the movement of the French troops to the Ruhr, the Ger- 
man armed advance on the Rhine is one of those events 
which enables two peoples, seared by the sufferings of a re- 
cent war, to sense that a settlement of differences, fair to 
both, will alone protect them from another war. 

But its repercussion on public attitudes in Europe does 


[ we are to attempt a proper diagnosis of the prospects 





not stop with the two peoples immediately concerned. No 
less certainly than the German and French people do the peo- 
ples of Britain and all other peoples in Europe realize its 
implication. 

These peoples now sense that any future inter-European 
adjustment will fail if it perpetuates among the people of a 
nation any condition like that of an inability to move their 
own troops within their own national boundary lines, which 
creates a continuing sense of national humiliation and en- 
dangers the existence of any domestic governmental ad- 
ministration which confronts it withovt action. They 
realize that a nation will observe such a treaty or agreement 
only until it makes itself strong enough to resort to war if 
necessary to be rid of it. 

Unquestionably the peoples of Europe sense also that if 
a treaty or other international settlement imposes upon a na- 
tion a lowering in the standard of living which its population 
feels is unendurable, it likewise will tolerate such a settle- 
ment only while it remains too weak to resort to war to 
correct it. 

In ordinary times, an affront like the Rhine march of 
the Germans in defiance of a. treaty would have led to a 
French counter-attack within a week. Instead they offered 
a peace plan. Nor, if the people of Germany had wanted 
war, would Hitler have dared to propose peace terms at the 
time he moved his troops forward. Evidently, for the time 
being, the great war has profoundly changed public attitudes. 

This changed attitude is the result, not of reasoning, 
but of human nature. Masses feel, they do not reason; 
they learn from bitter experience, not precept. 

It is because of this universal fear of war in Evrope— 
a greater and more widespread fear than ever before—that 
it should be possible in the near future to have negotiated 
fairer settlements of critical and vital differences than ever 


before. 
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Unlike the treaty of Versailles these fairer settlements 
will not be negotiated in passion. 

Unlike the treaty of Versailles these fairer settlements 
will recognize in greater degree the desirability of agree- 
ments which will be permanently satisfactory to each coun- 
try involved. 

Unlike the treaty of Versailles also these fairer settle- 
ments will seek primarily to remove as far as possible the 
causes from which future wars may spring. 

The alternative of war, more distinct than ever before, 
in the consciousness of those who negotiate vital inter- 
European differences, will overshadow every conference. It 
will over-shadow every national cabinet meeting. It will 
overshadow the deliberations of the dictators. And all this 
is because it now overshadows the firesides of Europe. 

At any vital conference involving the threat of war 
of two or more European nations, large or small, only those 
representatives will sit who are determined to act alone in the 
self-interest of their respective countries. This is always 
true when a war threatens. But with such conferences at 
this particular time in European history, there will be one 
great difference for which the recent world war, entailing 
tens of millions of casualties and unspeakable human suffer- 
ing, is alone responsible. Each conferee, determined to act 
only in the self-interest of his own country, will be domi- 
nated as well by the conviction that a common agreement 
is necessary to that self-interest. 

When such a conference agrees upon a settlement, the 


lesser national sacrifices and concessions which it involves, 
however large they might have seemed abstractly, will be 
accepted by their respective peoples, as having been neces- 
sary as an alternative to war. The nationalistic demagogues 
cannot obscure such an issue. Such settlements will be 
ratified. 

It must always be remembered that events primarily 
determine public attitudes—not leaders, who must interpret 
them correctly or pass from power. This is as true of dic- 
tators as of Prime Ministers and Parliaments. 

The respective peoples of Europe realize from recent 
events that lacking newly negotiated national readjustments, 
war is inevitable, and that realization makes such readjust- 
ments inevitable. 

One major nation, determined to fight, if necessary, for 
what it conceives to be that “self-preservation” which is the 
“first right of nature,” has compelled all Europe to arm 
through fear of war—not because it wants war. 

The League “adjusted to human reasoning, but not to 
human nature” has failed, as it always will, when a major 
nation defies it. 

These ensuing major readjustments, therefore, will not 
be negotiated, in the first instance, collectively by the nations 
of Europe. The League of Nations, when used, will be as 
a collateral agency. 

The sun of common sense is slowly rising on the 
European horizon. The universal laws of human nature 
are working for peace and, in my judgment, will prevail. 


Radio in Education 


By GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America, 
at Anniversary of University of Chattanooga, April 17, 1936 


tion, such as the University of Chattanooga links the 

historic achievements of past teaching with a living 
interest in its present and future possibilities. Modern edu- 
cators, like you gathered here today, carry the traditional 
torch handed down by the teachers of antiquity—but not as 
slaves to the traditional manner. You investigate all up-to- 
the-minute methods of spreading its rays in schools and out- 
side. You were quick in observing that broadcasting was a 
tremendous new force for enlightenment. Your question was 
how to make the most of it. 

On that question educators and broadcasters have co- 
operated earnestly. For fifteen years they have been getting 
together and talking things over. The great progress that 
has been made is evident in the current educational uses of 
broadcasting. Even further advances will be seen in the 
future, because experience is teaching us how radio may best 
serve the cause of education. 

Too much time was spent at first in trying to answer 
with one sweeping, all-embracing definition the elusive prob- 
lem, “What is radio education?” Is it merely broadcasting 
of lessons by schools and universities? Is it only broadcast- 
ing of programs for pupils to listen to in the classrooms? 
Can’t it often be a broadcast program which millions follow 
eagerly because it is interesting, although they don’t even 
recognize that it is “educational”? 


” ‘“ HE anniversary of a distinguished educational institu- 


It was a little as if we who are enjoying the charming 
hospitality of Chattanooga should decide to go to New York 
City, but delay starting until we could be assured whether 
New York was a center of culture, or a show-loving metrop- 
olis, or a meeting place for millions of average human beings. 
The exact definition of New York is made more difficult, 
because it is all those things—and many more. After all, 
if we want to go there, the important thing is to get on 
some good carrier travelling with that destination. 

So with radio in education. It is broadcasting by educa- 
tors, and broadcasting to schools, and catching the attention 
of millions with programs that add to knowledge and cul- 
ture; not exclusively one nor the other, but all of them 
combined in the most effective manner possible. There is 
much less quibbling over terms today. ‘The fact is that edu- 
cation, in various forms, now is safely on one of the best 
possible carriers, radio, and is moving toward its goal of 
greater influence over vast numbers of people. 

This is another step on a long and historic trail. Edu- 
cation, perhaps one of the most potent factors in creating the 
democratic ideals of the present, has through the ages become 
increasingly more democratic in its own ideals. In man’s 
long struggle from caves to civilization, the first scraps of 
knowledge were available to all on fairly equal terms. The 
Church became the custodian of literacy during the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. But as the sum of knowledge increased, 
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it was more and more difficult for the average man to keep 
the pace. Following the dawn of the Renaissance learning 
developed into a luxury of the leisure class. It was “worn” 
by the aristocracy, like a rare and expensive jewel, and 
helped to set them apart from the crowd. 

Education itself suffered to some extent from this asso- 
ciation with leisure. Once there was a tendency—fortu- 
nately always combatted by true scholarship—to call learn- 
ing “highest” which was most remote from every-day living, 
most obscure, most costly to attain; and in a sense, the least 
useful. 

The growth of democracies, with their ideals of equal 
opportunity to all, gradually wore away that notion. The 
little “red” schoolhouse of blessed memory—usually white, 
in plain fact or even of brown sod on the Kansas prairies 
of my youth—was a symbol in our country of this change. 
Education still was difficult to attain. Its chief emphasis 
was on the “three R’s,” and its method was ‘instruction,” 
meaning literally “building on.” Those of us who have 
had “book learning” built on us in one of those pioneering 
schools can recall vividly thatthe nailing down of facts was 
sometimes painful. 

Modern education has a different approach, nearer to 
the “‘to lead forth” of the word’s Latin roots. It seeks to 
attract its pupils, instead of holding them by a display of 
switches over the blackboard while it drives home its points. 
Taking into consideration the law of habit, it appeals to 
interest and enthusiasm. It prides itself on its close touch 
with daily living; with history, economic developments, art, 
with literature and drama, in the making, as well as that 
already made. 

The printing press, turning out books and newspapers 
in ever increasing numbers, has been and will continue to 
be a powerful ally of this new and vital education. In this 
age of free libraries, inexpensive books and truly remarkable 
newspapers we might reverse a familiar quotation and say of 
the race for enlightenment, “he who reads may run.” College 
graduates who go to sleep mentally as they lay off their 
commencement day caps and gowns will find themselves put 
out of the running by those who, without benefit of degree, 
read constantly and carefully. 

Increased speed and east of transportation is another 
great educational advantage. It has come since the boyhood 
of many who are present here. We must include motion 
pictures, too. 

Then there is the world-wide contact provided by teleg- 
raphy. All educators should find intense interest in the 
romantic rise of radiotelegraphy across oceans since the day 
in Newfoundland in 1901 when Marconi heard faintly 
through the static a prearranged radio signal from a station 
in England. Radio, flashing with the speed and directness 
of light, brings us news from the other side of the globe, 
and even pictures of significant events, flashed through the 
ether immediately after they have happened. Rome and 
Tokio are closer to Chattanooga today, in communication, 
than New Orleans was when Chattanooga was first settled. 
Transoceanic radio communication has played a leading part 
in making this possible. 

Nevertheless, when we begin talking of radio in educa- 
tion, we think first of broadcasting, and rightly so because 
broadcasting is an almost miraculous means of making the 
entire nation as small as a village hall. It is in step with 
the quick tempo of present-day life. It follows the great 


educational precept of today—first catch the interest. Into 
the most remote homes and into thousands of classrooms it 
takes music, the voices of world leaders in government, 
science, literature and other fields. It dramatizes history at 
the historic moment, and provides commentators to interpret 
the news of the day. No wonder educators and broadcasters 
have been so eager to make the most, in educational advan- 
tages, of such a force. No wonder they have sometimes been 
a little confused as to how to do it. 

From the earlier discussion to which I alluded there 
has emerged the realization that educational broadcasting, 
however difficult to define as a whole, is made up of three 
principal divisions. 

First, there is broadcasting into the schoolroom, from 
kindergarten to the university, of regular classroom studies, 
correlated to the curriculum. Among the many good ex- 
amples is the work being done by WHAM of Rochester, 
N. Y., and WTAM of Cleveland. 

A second principal division of educational broadcasting 
includes outstanding news events, eye-witness accounts “on 
scene,” speeches, music, dramatizations, and other programs 
heard during school periods or assigned for home listening. 
The parade of these features is far too long to review here. 
Among the typical ones are: the Music Appreciation Hour, 
conducted by Dr. Walter Damrosch, required listening of 
some ten million students in the 65,000 radio-equipped 
schools of the country; the NBC Music Guild, studying 
seldom-heard classics; the Radio Guild, broadcasting a cycle 
of Shakespeare’s “King” plays; Great Moments in History, 
dramatizing events that shaped America’s destiny; a broad- 
cast of a Congressional session; Education in the News, 
William D. Boutwell, United States Office of Education— 
so the list goes on. 

The third great function of radio in education, as we 
now have come to see it, is in what formerly was called the 
field of adult education. It might better be referred to as 
“continued education.” We have gotten away from con- 
sidering the persons in this class as “little groups of serious 
thinkers,” with the slight implication of dullness that goes 
with that term. They are “serious” in that they desire 
something substantial, something that helps them understand 
what is going on around them—not in the sense that they 
take themselves seriously. The increasing sale of better non- 
fiction books in recent years testifies to their numbers. 

It is interesting to note how many of the events offered 
by broadcasting which interest these persons outside of 
school, might well be—and often are—assigned to student as 
listening to supplement their lessons. One of the great 
strengths of broadcasting as an educational medium, is its 
wide appeal. 

When a President of the United States talks to the 
nation a whole people is interested, citizens who disagree 
with him as well as those who are ardent supporters. A 
new King takes the reins of empire in England; the crisis 
created by the advance of Germany into the neutral zone is 
discussed from Europe for American listeners by a famous 
correspondent ; Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia broadcasts 
a special address to American radio listeners from Addis 
Ababa on the Italo-Ethiopian situation; Premier Mussolini 
talking to the Italian people on the war in Ethiopia is heard 
a few days later on the same broadcasting system; radio 
rides through the entire flight of a record-breaking U. S. 
Army-National Geographic Society stratosphere balloon, and 
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on the China Clipper from the Golden Gate to Shanghai. 
‘To all those things, and a multitude of others, the American 
radio audience listened with zest because they were interest- 
ing. They also were historic and educational, quite inci- 
dentally so far as most of the hearers were consciously aware. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, in cold type, has been a 
required assignment of millions of American students ever 
since the words were first spoken. If that great speech were 
being made tomorrow teachers in the United States, even in 
the sympathetic and softspoken South, as well as in other 
countries would be saying to their classes, “I suggest that 
you tune in your radio to President Lincoln’s talk. It prob- 
ably will be worth hearing.” ‘The students who followed 
that simple bit of advice would never forget the experience. 

I cite those examples to indicate that many outstanding 
educational programs are not thought of as such by those 
Educators realize that the 


a satisfactory and stimulating message. It is obvious that 
it benefits by what is loosely called showmanship, even in 
the classroom. In attracting and holding the vastly greater 
audience of a broadcast, showmanship becomes an essential. 
It doesn’t have to be blatant showmanship and the programs 
need not lack in solid content. 

When Demosthenes was asked what was the first part 
of oratory, Plutarch says, he answered “action.” When he 
was asked the second, he replied, “action.” And when he 
was asked the third he still answered, “action.” The fact 
that there was action in the orations of Demosthenes did not 
detract from the value of his message. On the contrary, it 
obviously increased its effectiveness. 

We may regret that Demosthenes cannot return today 
to talk into a microphone, through which his every word 
could be heard by a multitude infinitely larger than he 
reached in all his speeches in his entire lifetime. But lacking 
a Demosthenes, broadcasting still applies his first, second and 
third rule—action—to gather and interest its audience. 

Let us listen in on one of the good educational pro- 
yrams. We may choose America’s Town Meeting, broad- 
cast for a full hour, from 9:30 to 10:30 o’clock every 
Thursday night over a national network. As we enter Town 
Hall in New York City, where the programs originate, we 
may see on the platform leading figures in the life of Amer- 
ica. They are there to present their personal views on some 
topic on which their views are recognized as stimulating. 
The speakers are not only authorities, but also have news 
value. The topic is not only one which should attract all 
intelligent persons, but also is of live and current appeal. 
Changes in the Constitution, Freedom of the Press, Young 
America Looks Forward, have been recent subjects. 

The program proceeds much in the atmosphere of the 
New England town meetings that did so much to shape the 
democracy of America. One after another the chairman 
calls on the speakers, who present their varying views on 
the chosen question of the day. Often the opinion of one 
speaker is in direct opposition to opinions of others. There 
is a buffeting of thought, although personal comments never 
are indulged. In other words, there is action. The meet- 
ing moves swiftly through its hour. After the talks are com- 
pleted, questions are asked by members of the audience. 

Consider the attention-compelling factors of such a 
presentation—widely known authorities speaking in person, 
news interest, an important subject, a clash of wits, the pre- 


arranged elimination of extraneous remarks, an opportunity 
for the audience in the hall to take an active part. And 
all is so rounded out and completed in an hour that the 
listeners feel the subject has been covered adequately. 

Do listeners respond? Town Meeting was launched 
last year by the League for Political Education and the 
National Broadcasting Company. Its audience now is no 
less than twenty millions weekly. It is limited only by the 
difference in time across broad America. ‘Ten thousand re- 
prints of its programs are sold every week, at ten cents 
each, to persons who write for them. 

Are these programs for the average intelligent listeners 
of value in education? Seniors in New York City’s high 
schools are required to hear them as part of their regular 
homework, and then conduct similar meetings in their 
classes. The attention they are attracting in other schools 
throughout the country is comparable. 

I could go on and describe the large number of other 
programs of educational value on the air, but I am sure 
the one example is sufficient to make my point. A program 
can be “alive” and have real educational value. In fact it 
must be alive if it is to stimulate the thinking or elevate the 
thoughts of more than a handful of listeners. 

This quality of life, which at times has been looked on 
askance by some educators, offers the greatest asset of radio 
in education. I do not under-estimate or belittle in any way 
what is being done in broadcasting formal instruction direct 
to classrooms when I say that radio’s greater field in educa- 
tional work is in supplementing school lessons. It supplies 
the magic touch of personality, the dramatic quality of some- 
thing heard at the moment it transpires, the application of 
what is learned in text books to the world around us. 

Enlightened broadcasters do not say to educators: “Here 
is a nice new facility. Use it, if you can.” That would be 
a little like putting roller skates on a college dean, who never 
before had tried roller skating, and telling him to do his 
best. Broadcasting now is pointing out some of the rough 
spots that have given it troublesome moments, and lending 
a helping hand. While we invite counsel we do not exclaim, 
“This educational business is not our job. True, we have a 
great new medium for mass communication, but it is up to 
the educators to tell us how we can use it for educational 
purposes.” 

Our broadcasters realize and accept their responsibilities. 
They have studied and continue to study the educational 
problem. Every year sees an improvement, and the advances 
already made represent a large achievement. ‘Twenty per 
cent of the programs of the National Broadcasting Company 
now are put on for an educational purpose. That includes 
religion, which is presented without any denominational 
tinge. Fully fifty per cent of our programs have educational 
value, add something to knowledge, understanding and cul- 
ture. That includes some music, but no jazz. The con- 
tribution to political education is one of the most important 
features of modern broadcasting. Realizing that Radio, 
while the most potent instrumentality for the education of 
an electorate, is also one of the most dangerous in the equip- 
ment of the demagogue, the Radio Laws require the oppor- 
tunity for reply by opposing advocates of political issues. 
There is a shifting frontier between political education and 
propaganda. Perhaps neither entirely excludes the other. 
Both reach the listener in the quiet of his own home during 
his most favorable state of receptivity. 
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In addition to the actual programs, NBC distributed 
last year to ten thousand schools throughout the country a 
specially prepared textbook to augment the Radio Guild’s 
Shakespeare productions. The Educational Bulletin monthly 
was mailed on request to a list of 25,000 names, including 
teachers, students, schools, libraries, universities and private 
listeners. “Two hundred thousand copies of the Damrosch 
note books, and 25,000 copies of the Damrosch Teachers 
Manuals were issued. Note books for blind children are 
provided in Braile by cooperation between the NBC and 
the American Red Cross of New York Chapter. 

Radio speaks not only to the pupils in the schools and 
to those outside desiring to broaden their vision. It talks 
for educators themselves in such programs as the American 
Education Forum, treating controversial subjects in educa- 
tion, and Our American Schools, presented in cooperation 
with the National Educational Association each week for 
the last five years and presided over by a clever woman, 
Dr. Florence Hale. Not a school crisis came of which Dr. 
Hale did not know, and of which radio listeners did not 
learn through that program. While teachers’ salaries were 
being cut and school terms shortened by poor tax methods, 
Dr. Hale told the whole country about it. The rising tide 
of the depression was too much for any one force to stop, 
but there is no question that this series helped in the struggle 
of all teachers to keep the depression from becoming a devas- 
tating flood for our school system. 


Even the necessarily rapid glances at some of the high 
spots which allotted time has permitted me have, I hope, 
shown how far cooperation between educators and broad- 
casters had developed a technique to make use of the facilities 
offered by the powerful medium of radio. The value of 
this accomplishment is realized when we concede the impor- 
tant educational need that radio alone can fulfill. 


There have been few times in history when all the 
earth has echoed with a more discordant chorus of variegated 
philosophies of government. The religions as well as the 
principles which our grandfathers considered beyond question 
are being questioned in some countries. Currents of world 
economics swirl around the foundations on which our in- 
stitutions rest. 


One way to react to world developments is to shut our 
eyes and ears to them. But that is the way of autocracy. 
Time will prove to the autocrats that twisting or suppress- 
ing the truth can be only a temporary and desperate dodge. 
It is not America’s way. Our country was founded and has 
grown to greatness on the principles of freedom of thought, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of speech. 


The way out of a babble of conflicting influences and 
confusing claims is not the suppression or censorship of argu- 
ment. For a period, comparatively brief when viewed in 
perspective, we may be intrigued by enticing sophistries. 
But if we doubt the ability of our citizens to make a wise 
choice—in the long run—after they have heard all sides of 
important questions and after they have been given a back- 
ground of educational information, we doubt the rock bottom 
ideal of democratic government. 

In a period when many factors combine to lure Ameri- 
can families away from the home, radio makes the home 
more attractive and brings the world to it. 

In a shifting and increasingly complicated international 
situation radio provides one of the few influences which 





make neighbors of distant countries—it is not so easy to 
think of them as “foreign” countries when we listen to their 
festivals and hear the addresses of their statesmen. The 
interest created by the surge of world affairs has found the 
transoceanic radio communication facilities, developed by 
years of research, ready to give an invaluable service that 
would have been considered almost miraculous in the pion- 
eering days when they were establishing dependable radio- 
telegraphy. In 1935 a total of 741 programs was received 
from radio stations abroad and transmitted to stations abroad 
by R. C. A. Communications, Inc. In addition to Addis 
Ababa, heard fifteen times during the year, the Fiji Islands 
were added for the first time as points of origin of programs 
listened to over American networks. 

In an era which cries out for leadership, the voice of 
the leader, lost in the tremendous geographical expansion of 
nations, has been restored by radio. The significance of that 
statement for our country is emphasized when we recall that 
there was a time when it was questioned whether such a 
large territory could ever be integrated along the lines laid 
down by the founders of the United States. 

Once it took weeks, even months, for the pioneers in 
remote sections to hear of the election of a President. Now 
every step of the “New Deal” is supported and denounced, 
as the President, equally representative spokesmen for the 
opposition, Cabinet Members, Senators, Representatives and 
Governors discuss taxes, the budget, public utilities, unem- 
ployment, work relief, and all the long array of problems 
that face us. Every major step taken by our government 
is reported to the broadcast audience immediately after it is 
taken, and commentators add their interpretation of what 
it means to the nation. Supplementing this is direct political 
education, fostering Americanism against demagoguery, such 
as that broadcast in the You and Your Government series. 

All these things, and more, come into our schoolrooms 
and into our homes as a voice, the first and most natural 
means of transmitting information. The voice of radio in 
its educational applications can never take the place of the 
classroom teacher, and printed word. [t is most successful 
when it heightens the desire of its hearers for more study 
and reading. The charm and enlightenment of spoken words 
created the first desire for their preservation in scrolls and 
books, and, in turn, the real teachers-—in schoolrooms or on 
the radio—are those who can revivify in speech the know!- 
edge they have gained from reading and from living. 

The future of radio’s educational influence is even 
brighter than its present. The day will come when televi- 
sion will add sight broadcasting to the basic service of sound 
broadcasting. No one can say when television will be ready 
for the homes of the United States; we are just about to 
launch our first experimental field tests. But think what 
an impetus will be given to radio’s educational uses when 
television finally is ready as a practical service. Pupils in 
our schools and listeners in fireside armchairs can then watch, 
as well as hear, important current events, the symphony 
orchestra, an opera, a drama. A lecturer on architecture 
can show his hearers the buildings he is describing. They 
can see the paintings about which an art critic is talking. 

The radio facilities of today, and those that are still to 
come, offer a challenge as well as an opportunity. It is vital 
that radio be kept free, in accordance with the democratic 
principles under which it has developed in America, and not 
be made the tool of propaganda which it, as well as the 
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press, has become under dictatorships abroad. It must in- 
terest a multitude, because in speaking only to the few it 
would sacrifice the very power which sets it apart from 
other methods of conveying information and makes it so 
valuable to education. 

I reiterate that the challenge is being well met, the 
opportunity well fulfilled. Educational broadcasting does 
not stop with programs heard in classrooms. No one who 


tunes his home receiver with even a reasonable discretion 
need lack in the United States today for valuable informa- 
tion and cultural influences, or for authoritative discussions 
that help him apply what he is learning, or has learned, in 
school to the rapidly moving modern world with which 
radio keeps step. With such results attained in a decade 
since network broadcasting was inaugurated we can look 
forward confidently to the future of radio in education. 


Promoting Social Security 


By ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE, former Under Secretary of the Treasury 


At the Ninth National Conference of the American Association for Social Security, Inc., Hotel Astor, New York City 


A pril 25, 1936 


HE depression with all its miseries has brought some 
good. Prolonged human distress, coming upon us 
unexpectedly, has developed widespread determina- 

tion to make provision to the best of our ability against in- 
dividual distress that inevitably occurs, even when our eco- 
nomic system operates with accustomed vitality. We desire 
recovery and reemployment but also the road to a perma- 
nently better order. We wish not to be misled in our eager- 
we seek the true American path. 

Our accustomed thought has been that the economic 
welfare of the individual must depend mainly upon his own 
efforts. Need which could not be cared for by the family 
was to be met by the local community with its relief insti- 
tutions. Only if catastrophe destroyed or constricted the 
resources of the community was the state to be called upon 
or, ultimately the National Government. That thought still 
contains indestructible truth which we cannot disregard with- 
out danger of the loss of many values and of the very 
essence of security. 

Yet while the principle of individual responsibility re- 
tains its core of vitality, changes in economic conditions 
which have taken place in our country call for the applica- 
tion of supplementary principles. In the days when the great 
body of our people lived by agriculture, with abundant lands, 
or by home or small industry, little legislative action seemed 
necessary except for the purpose of facilitating trade and 
keeping the channels clear.. When we came to live by the 
operation of a huge economic machine, with the greater por- 
tion of our people dependent upon wages or salaries, for a 
long time, in spite of ups and downs, the striking thing was 
that in general the new methods raised standards of living 
and increased the economic opportunities of the individual. 
The deficiencies of the new condition stood out less than the 
virtues. 

It seems to have taken the sufferings of us all from 
the partial stoppage of the economic machine, just when 
it seemed to operate at its maximum, to throw into relief 
the truth that even under prosperous conditions individuals 
ready to do their full part in the modern economy suffer 
perhaps crippling need through hazards beyond their control 
and for which, acting alone, they cannot make adequate pro- 
vision. We are awake to fighting and relieving against those 
economic hazards just as we fight and relieve against physical 
disease. 

The Social Security Act is an initial effort at broad 


ness: 


provision, through statute, for the systematic protection of 
wage workers from inevitable economic hazards. As such 
it is entitled to the sincere support of all citizens, irre- 
spective of party. Indeed, it is essential to success in this 
very difficult field that mere partisanship be excluded. No 
party has or can rightly profess anything like a monopoly 
in the lessening of human distress. Differences there may be 
as to methods, but there can be none in lasting response to 
human need. Adequate response depends upon united effort. 

Back of this new Act lie long efforts of devoted friends 
of their fellowmen who even under less immediately chal- 
lenging conditions brooded and labored over problems of 
security. Among these no names stand higher than that 
of the Executive Secretary of the American Association for 
Social Security, Abraham Epstein, and those of his associates. 
What they have worked for through the years now emerges 
into the broad field of action. 

Support which we must all accord to this cause must 
not be merely devoted, but informed and intelligent. Hu- 
manitarian impulse is by no means sufficient: the impulse 
must be translated into continuously effective action in an 
almost inconceivably difficult field. We are in great danger 
of being misled by appealing labels into courses of action 
which retard instead of promote true security: witness the 
temporary vogue of the Townsend Plan, fantastic in aii its 
practical aspects. No authoritative, adequate and candid 
presentation of the problems has yet been made to furnish 
a basis for public understanding and decision on the new 
questions presented. 

Meritorious as is the new Social Security Act in pur- 
pose, on examination the Act will be seen to have inadequa- 
cies and defects which, unless corrected, will be fatal to 
success. They must be frankly and patiently considered, 
together with possible alternatives. I can only sketch diff- 
culties and possibilities here. I lay claim to nothing more 
than sincere study of the Act and its setting and deep sympa- 
thy with its purpose. 

What is social security? 

The Cabinet Committee responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the Act defined the basic objective as “the assurance 
of an adequate income to each human being in childhood, 
youth, middle age and old age, in sickness and in health 
* * * and to provide safeguards against all the hazards lead- 
ing to destitution and dependency.” That is indeed the right 
goal for the sum total of our entire economic endeavor. 
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That total vastly exceeds the compass of any statute. The 
new measure, called “The Social Security Act” deals only 
with relief against certain hazards of economic life. Of 
necessity its actual scope is far less comprehensive than its 
title. 

The Act provides for certain appropriations amounting 
to upwards of $40,000,000 for maternal and child health 
services, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind and the 
like. ‘These appropriations are along familiar lines and for 
appealing objects. They make no distinctive approach to the 
security problem. 

In the security field, what is dealt with is unemployment 
insurance and provision for old age, each a vast subject, 
here for the first time treated in a Federal act. Public 
health insurance is not touched upon. 

In the field of security the Act recognizes a plan 
wholly new in Federal legislation, though by no means new 
in older countries, that of definite legislative provisions for 
claims of those who at some future time shall be out of work 
because of certain hazards. For the voluntary use of the 
individual the principle of insurance—small payments into a 
common fund for substantial protection against the incidents 
of possible future misfortune—has accomplished immeasur- 
able good. Our great life insurance companies are havens 
of protection and peace of mind for countless millions. 

Private insurance, however, can by no means cover all 
people, particularly those of lowest income, nor can it cover 
all hazards. Systematic advance provision by State authority 
for hazards to the individual which can be relieved against 
is what we refer to as social insurance. It prevents possibili- 
ties and problems very different from those of private in- 
surance. Our national thought on the subject is in its in- 
fancy, but must be broadly developed. 

While provision for unemployment is one of the two 
principal subjects dealt with in the new Act, so little has the 
subject been thought out in our country that, in spite of 
months of staff study for its preparation, the new Act in 
fact sets up no system of unemployment insurance. The 
staff was sharply divided as to the best plan to follow. 
The provision incorporated in the Act is for a tax on pay- 
rolls in industrial establishments of eight or more employees, 
rising to 3 percent by 1938. Ninety percent of the amount 
of this tax becoming due in each State is to be remitted 
against payments of corresponding taxes which may be levied 
in the State to support a State compensation plan. Under 
this tax plan the Federal tax to the extent of 90 percent in- 
duces and backs up the State tax. This sounds complicated 
but the plan, hastily adopted, is vastly complicated, and 
its effects dubious. 

If you ask what protection the Act, as it stands, actu- 
ally gives to the worker against loss through unemployment 
a direct answer is impossible. It is the intent of the Act to 
encourage the establishment of State systems, and it will be 
such systems that fix the actual protection. So far systems 
have been established in only eleven States and the District 
of Columbia. Where the State does not act the Federal 
statute gives no protection. 

If all States establish systems under the stimulus of the 
Act, it has been estimated that the tax levied by the Act 
would at the most provide payments for one-half wages, not 
exceeding compensation of $15 a week for not over ten weeks, 
and after a four weeks’ waiting period. Theoretically, the 












payments financed by the Act might be supplemented by ad- 
ditional payments financed by the State. This does not 
seem likely as under the plan of the Act additional provision 
would place the industries of the more generous States 
at competitive disadvantage. It is also true that because no 
solutions have yet been devised for certain very large groups 
of workers, the groups covered by the State systems con- 
templated would include little over half the total of all 
workers. Under the Act no compensation payments can 
be made in a particular State until two years after the system 
in that State is established. 

In this brief discusion it is impossible to go into the 
difficulties which will rise under this novel tax credit plan. 
The plan was adopted because it was supposed ‘to avoid 
certain difficulties. It was supposed to help in meeting con- 
stitutional problems, but these should be faced head on. 
The first step should be to work out the best system: the 
next to solve any legal problem by a constitutional method. 
The tax credit plan was supposed to avoid the necessity of 
solving certain hard problems as to the construction of a 
real plan. The use of the tax credit plan, however, appears 
to involve more difficulties than it avoids. 

Many believe that the only real solution is a strictly 
national plan worked out with national employment agen- 
cies, as in England. Under conditions prevailing in our 
country such a plan presents special problems. Others be- 
lieve that we could permanently employ a system of straight 
grants-in-aid to States for the support of their systems, es- 
tablishing certain minimum standards and avoiding the dupli- 
cating taxes and records which are involved in the tax 
credit plan. The provisions now in the Act represent little 
more than a compromise expedient. 

The Act also makes an appropriation for the purpose 
of assisting the States in administering their unemployment 
compensation laws, the appropriation to be $4,000,000 for 
this fiscal year and $49,000,000 a year thereafter. This is 
to go wholly for administration, not for compensation. It 
is most unfortunate that the Act omitted a proposed require- 
ment that the administrative personnel to be so supported 
should be chosen and maintained on a strictly merit basis. 
Competent and impartial administration is absolutely es- 
sential. 

In dealing with provisions for old age, the Act follows 
the established method of grants-in-aid to the States, so far 
as concerns those who have already attained the specified age 
limit of 65, or who later attain it without contributory 
pension provision. The Act makes an appropriation of $49.- 
750,000—a figure of doubtful exactitude—for this year, 
to be followed by as much as necessary thereafter to pay to 
States having old age assistance plans amounts matching up 
to $15 a month for each beneficiary the amounts paid by 
the States as old age assistance to persons of 65 or older. 
In the granting of assistance under such plan, the need of 
the applicant is to be considered. 

As an immediate provision for help to the aged this 
plan is practicable and desirable. The inevitable limiting 
factor is, of course, the cost. The original appropriation 
for the purpose was relatively small and no estimates of the 
amounts to be needed in the future were contained in the 
Committee reports. 

It is obvious, however, that the ultimate costs involved 
in helping out the aged to the extent of even $30 a month 
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will be very great. In 1940, when the number of those aged 
65 or over will total 8,311,000, according to the official 
estimates, the cost to the Federal and State Governments 
would range from $300,000,000 if only 10 percent of such 
number were to be cared for, to $1,050,000,000 if say 35 
percent were covered. When it is considered that the num- 
ber of the aged is expected steadily to increase and that there 
is a strong tendency both to lower the age limit for assis- 
tance and to increase the allowance, we gain some impres- 
sion of the possible burden to be provided for. No financial 
provision for old age assistance expenditures is made in the 
Act. 

With a view to lessening the burden of old age as- 
sistance and placing the provision ultimately upon the basis 
ot contract—although a moral rather than a legal contract— 
instead of on a basis of the relief of need, the Act sets up the 
Old Age Benefit Plan. This is the most distinctive feature of 
the Act. The benefits or pensions to be provided for are to 
be paid irrespective of need. The payments are to be from 
$10 a month to $85 a month to each beneficiary, the. amount 
depending on wages and length of service. To receive the 
maximum amount of $85 a month, a worker would have had 
to have had compensation of $250 a month for 42 years. 
No benefits are paid in respect of the amount of compensa- 
tien that exceeds $250 a month. Benefit payments are to 
begin on January 1, 1942. 

For reasons stated to be chiefly administrative, there are 
excluded from the scope of the plan the self employed, do- 
mestic workers, farm laborers, teachers, Government and 
institutional workers. Altogether, the exclusions leave out 
perhaps as many as 47 percent of the total of gainful workers. 

For the support of the contributory plan all workers 
are required to pay in up to 3 percent of their wages, the 
tull rate being reached in 1949. The workers are not lim- 
ited as in the cast of unemployment compensation to those 
in establishments of eight or more. The schedule of pensions 
or annuities is constructed in such a way that workers be- 
ginning to pay at early ages and receiving larger amounts 
will obtain smaller benefits than they would under a private 
insurance plan. The difference goes to help the older and 
more poorly paid workers. The Government is not re- 
quired by the Act to step into that gap. 

The plan is to be supported by these payments from 
the workers, together with equivalent payments from em- 
ployers, The aggregate taxes, together amounting ultimately 
‘o 6 percent on payrolls, are estimated to reach nearly 
$2,000,000,000 annually by 1949. 

Payment into the fund in early years will be very 
much greater than current payments of benefits, so that a 
great reserve fund will be built up in the Treasury to take 
care of the time when out payments become larger. Actual 
credits to the fund from year to year by the Treasury are 
required by the Act to be actuarially sufficient to protect the 
future solvency of the fund. This feature, together with 
certain changes in the benefits or rates, was included on the 
insistence of the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent having 
tall upon the Treasury burdens which he estimated would by 
1980 and thereafter amount to $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Under the plan, this Old Age Reserve Account will 
»¢ built up by 1980 to some $50,000,000,000. The fund is 
required to be invested in obligations of or guaranteed by 
the United States, the United States guaranteeing interest of 


3 percent on the fund. Obviously, however, the fund is 
not truly a fund for it belongs to the Government, although 
in trust, and consists wholly of the Government’s own ob- 
ligations. No concern’s own obligations held in its own 
treasury constitute a fund, even in the case of the Govern- 
ment. To make payments from the fund the obligations 
held would either have to be suld on the market or other 
obligations would have to be sold against them. 

This wholly novel, inconceivably vast reserve fund, into 
which all existing Government obligations might be drawn, 
together with newly created obligations, is not only delusive 
but dangerous. It would tend to promote Government ex- 
travagance, upset established financial practices, upset credit 
conditions, prejudice the operations of banks and insurance 
companies, and to invite unwarranted increase in payments 
against the fund. No other country has attempted anything 
of this nature. 

Of course the Act involves a tremendous administrative 
task. Mr. A. J. Altmeyer, now a member of the Security 
Board, said before the House Committee: 


“This is the most colossal undertaking the 
Government has ever embarked upon.” 


It will mean in the end the spending of well over $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. It will require ultimately the keeping of 
carefully checked records of the employment and salaries of 
some of 25,000,000 people. <A simple list in small type would 
fill 70 New York telephone directories. The expense of 
keeping the kind of records and the collection of the kind of 
taxes imposed by the Act will be startling. 

In spite of the staff work done before the Act was 
passed, it was only a beginning of real study. ‘The Act 
must be agreed not to have been worked out with anything 
like the care and thought which so great a measure demands. 

Let us think of just where the security provisions of 
the Act stand now. No unemployment insurance is actually 
established, and if through the incentives furnished State 
systems are established, they will necessarily cover only part 
of the workers and the system will be cumbersome in the ex- 
treme. As opposed to this, the Act might be amended to 
provide for proceeding for the time being on the basis of 
straight aid to State systems, while working upon an ulti- 
mate better plan. 

The old age contributory benefit plan again covers but 
part of the people in very limited amounts, contemplates the 
creation of a reserve fund giving no true security and in- 
volving extraordinary dangers. As opposed to this, the Act 
might be amended so as to adhere, for the time being, to 
assistance to State plans by grants-in-aid pending the working 
out of a fuller solution. 

The financial source of all security payments definitely 
provided for is to be payroll taxes rising to an aggregate 
of 9 percent. These taxes will operate as a burden on pres- 
ent employment; they are already promoting discrimination 
against old and infirm employees and accelerating the use 
of labor saving devices. Furthermore, these payroll taxes are 
bound to be reflected and even pyramided in the price of 
goods and the cost of living. They will thus operate as a 
further tax upon those who benefit, as well as a tax upon 
all who do not benefit by the plan. 


Under the Act the treatment of future unemployment 
is not related to the handling of unemployment now. If 
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we devise a basis for the future which is financially practi- 
cable, it would seem logical to follow the same plan in the 
main now, rather than the hit-or--miss basis on which we 
are proceeding at such vast cost. ‘That was the course wisely 
adopted in England. 

Any enduring plan for security measures must be de- 
veloped in harmony with plans by which the Government 
can bear its total of financial burdens. The Government is 
still proceeding upon the basis of spending vastly more than 
its current revenues. Setting up taxes supposed to provide 
for future security which in fact may finance current defi- 
cits for other purposes does not provide security: that can 
only come from revenues in addition to current requirements. 
Indefinite continuance of huge Government deficits spells not 
security, but disaster for all. Long deferred payments in a 
deflated dollar would be no help. The promise would be 
kept to the ear, but broken to the heart. 

Real social security depends basically upon the abun- 
dant functioning of the whole national economy. No store- 
house of wealth exists, independent of current production 
of American factories, mines and farms, which can be tapped 
at will to create social security. Nor will it be possible to 
accumulate vast supplies of consumers goods ahead—as 
Joseph did in Egypt—to meet future demands. Excessive 
supplies would themselves create maladjustments and inse- 
curity. Nor can future purchasing power for the people 
as a whole be laid up in any broad way by hoarding cur- 
rency or Government bonds. ‘That method also carries 
threats, instead of help, to enterprise and production and 
security. What goes out for security payments must in the 


end be a portion of the current national income. 

From the standpoint of present unemployment the im- 
perative need is to pursue policies which will promote pro- 
duction and employment. The Act does nothing toward that 
end. Reemployment of the major portion of the 10,000,000 
or more now out of work would constitute the greatest im- 
mediate contribution to real security. Not only would it 
mean jobs for individuals: it would mean a greater pro- 
duction by which all would benefit. Men out of work must 
be matched with machines and dollars out of work, to satisfy 
great accumulated needs, through policies enabling enterprise 
to go forward with assurance. 

Reemployment and the stimulation of industry, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as the complete social answer. Sys- 
tematic provision in advance for relief of the individual from 
inevitable economic hazards must also be achieved. That 
purpose we have; our problem is to make sure of the right 
path. 

The Act charges the Social Security Board, of which 
Governor Winant is the devoted Chairman, not merely with 
the duty of administering what is in the Act, but with plan- 
ning what ought to be in the Act. I am sure that the Board 
fully recognizes that most exacting assignment. No service 
which the Board can perform will compare with intensive 
searching into effects and possibilities in this field, to be re- 
flected in reports furnishing all our people with the basis 
for understanding the problem as a whole, fulfilling their 
duty and winning lasting progress. May the Board furnish 
true guidance in the great quest for social betterment to 
which we all so earnestly respond. 


The Courts and Constitution Today 


A FOREIGN AUTHORITY VIEWS OUR INSTITUTIONS 


By Dr. CHARLES PERGLER, Dean of the National University School of Economics and Government, and 
sometime Czechoslovak Commissioner in the United States, Minister to Japan, and member of Cxechoslovak 
Parliament; and Author of Works on Constitutional and International Law. 

Delivered over the American Broadcasting System, under the Auspices of The Society of American History 
and Government, April 14, 1936 


daily must justify themselves in the crucible of criti- 

cism, the only proper requirement being that such 
criticism should be informed, tolerant, and as far as humanly 
possible, unprejudiced. So it is with courts and their power 
to refuse, in specific cases, enforcement to unconstitutional 
legislation. For that matter, a lawyer asking for a rehearing 
in litigation decided against him, inevitably must subject the 
original opinion to adverse critical analysis. This is not only 
not objectionable, but provided for by the very rules of 
courts. 

The whole problem in the title, The Constitution and 
the Courts, may be approached from two points of view; the 
historical, that is, whether the power of judicial review was 
intended and conferred by the framers of the Constitution, 
or that of principle and present-day desirability and expe- 
diency. As of today, is it a sound canon of constitutional 
government ? 

I prefer, and have chosen, the second method of ap- 
proach. A historical discussion is always valuable, but it is 
not necessarily decisive; history may explain, but does not 


I N a democracy, institutions are constantly on trial and 





always justify. There is no need of avoiding the question as 
a purely twentieth century problem and on the basis of 
twentieth century conditions. Furthermore, it is too late 
to claim that the power was usurped. That can hardly be 
successfully urged in the case of a power exercised and on 
the whole acquiesced in for generations, and which has deep 
roots in age-long legal principles and theories. At best, it 
may be interesting intellectual exercise, but for that this is 
neither the time nor place. 

A government is simply the agent of the nation, the 
state. In a constitutional state the people comprising it confer 
upon, or withhold from, the agent which we call the govern- 
ment, certain powers, or prescribe that these powers, if availed 
of, must be exercised in a given way, and in no other fashion. 
In a nation with a federal form of government the constitu- 
tion also allocates powers between the federal government 
and the various commonwealth governments. Who shall de- 
cide whether the respective governmental agencies have kept 
within the limits specified by the fundamental law, or 
whether powers conferred or reserved have been exercised in 
the proper way? 
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Obviously, to permit the agent to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of its own acts would not be a wise scheme, and 
in federal states might lead to endless conflicts. As regards 
the States of the American Union, the situation is quite clear 
since the Constitution expressly provides that “this Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


This provision clearly commands State courts, and neces- 
sarily also the Federal courts, to refuse enforcement of any 
of any State enactment violating the Federal Constitution. 
He who runs may read! 


The necessity of the procedure referred to has been 
realized in other countries with a federal form of govern- 
ment. Thus in Switzerland the federal supreme court does 
possess the power to declare invalid acts of legislatures of 
the cantons which violate the federal constitution. The Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Act provides expressly that “when a 
law of a state is inconsistent with a law of the common- 
wealth, the latter shall prevail and the former shall to the 
extent of its inconsistency be invalid,” and Australian con- 
stitutional history furnishes a number of examples of state 
enactments having been held unconstitutional. 


In the field of State legislation the question is foreclosed ; 
but it seems to me equally settled with regard to Federal 
legislation both in principle, and, on the whole, as a matter 
of usefulness, indeed, inevitability, if there is to be stable 
constitutional government at all. 


A constitution is the supreme law of the land whether 
this is expressly stated or not. Otherwise, why constitutional 
limitations upon government? Judges are bound by consti- 
tutional provisions and to ask them to enforce an unconsti- 
tutional act is to ask them to stultify themselves by violating 
their judicial oath of office. If it is said that they are no 
more than a coordinate branch of government, and may err, 
as other branches of government sometimes go astray, this 
may be conceded; but it must equally be conceded that inter- 
preting a constitution is not primarily a political, but a judi- 
cial function, because we are dealing with legal questions, 
and if the courts go wrong, there is always the method of 
orderly constitutional change; and under proper conditions 
courts may even reconsider their original position, as, for 
that matter, the United States Supreme Court has done. 
Fallible as they are, like all human institutions, interpretation 
and exposition by the courts provides that element of con- 
tinuity and stability without which there can be no law in 
any real sense of the term. 


As great a student of government as the late James 
Bryce took the view that interpretation, and even what is 
commonly called judicial legislation, is a necessary element 
in the development of the law. Bryce said that “human 
affairs being what they are there must be a loophole for 
expansion or extension in some part of every scheme of gov- 
ernment; and if the constitution is rigid, flexibility must be 
supplied from the minds of the judges.” 

The duty of courts in matters of constitutional inter- 
pretation is so clear that in Some countries, not desiring to 
follow the American example, constitutional provisions have 
been adopted expressly prohibiting the courts from exercis- 


ing the power of judicial review. In other words, it was 
realized that in the absence of a direct prohibition, courts 
would be bound to assume what is logically their proper 
function. For example, the former constitution of Poland 
expressly provided that the courts shall have no power to 
examine the validity of duly promulgate statutes. The for- 
mer Austrian fundamental law declared that “the courts 
shall not have the power to examine into the validity of laws 
duly proclaimed.” 

On the other hand, in certain countries possessing con- 
stitutions, but these lacking explicit prohibitions, such as 
those cited, courts have assumed the power. So the courts 
of Norway have established a precedent to the effect that 
they may determine the unconstitutionality of laws, and 
similar decisions are found in Greek constitutional jurispru- 
dence. The High Court of Australia also has pronounced 
invalid acts of the Commonwealth Parliament, and the prac- 
tice is followed in the Union of South Africa. If there has 
been less litigation of constitutional nature in these coun- 
tries, that is due to the absence of certain constitutional guar- 
antees which we find in this country, particularly to the lack 
of a due process of law clause. It is apparent, however, 
that the institution is not confined to the United States, al- 
though it is true that owing to its usefulness other countries 
have followed the American example. 

The American example has been so compelling that still 
other countries have established tribunals called Constitu- 
tional Courts, so Czechoslovakia, formerly Austria, and 
others. But, to illustrate, in Czechoslovakia, a pronounce- 
ment of the Constitutional Court as to validity or invalidity 
of a statute may be obtained only upon request of certain 
legislative and judicial branches of the government, and as 
yet no such demand has been made. In any event, an 
aggrieved individual cannot appeal to the courts, ordinary or 
extraordinary, for the protection of his constitutional rights, 
and that brings us to another function of modern constitu- 
tions, actually or allegedly democratic. 

A modern democratic constitution organizes the govern- 
ment, but if it is to meet twentieth century conceptions of 
rights, it must do something more. Its function is to delimit 
a sphere of liberties, civil and political, which may not be 
invaded by the government, the state’s agent. In this cate- 
gory belong such rights as freedom of speech, of petition 
and assembly, of due process of law, and so on. Of what 
value are constitutional guarantees of such rights if the in- 
dividual is without remedy against their violation by the 
legislature or the executive? In that case, the constitution 
becomes a pious wish, and fanatical partisans, sometimes 
temporarily in control of legislatures, as they are in a number 
of European countries, have never been famous for their 
constitutional piety. 

These are not mere hypotheses. The Constitution of 
Czechoslovakia on paper guarantees freedom of the press, 
and yet hardly a week goes by that I do not receive publica- 
tions that have been mutilated by censorship, an institution, 
of course, wholly incompatible with any real idea of democ- 
racy. At one time the censor of that country suppressed a 
report of the United States Department of Commerce, and 
there have been cases of confiscation of items from the 
New York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune. Of 
what value are constitutional guarantees under such condi- 
tions ? 

It is not to be claimed, of course, that serious criticisms 
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are not advanced against the power of judicial review, but 
it does seem to be clear that the weight of experience is for 
it. A French jurist, Cremieux, as early as 1833 declared 
in an argument before the French Court of Cassation that 
if the court does not have the power to refuse to apply an 
unconstitutional statute of Parliament, the constitution is 
merely a “rope of sand,” and another distinguished French 
jurist, Duguit, forcefully declares that where courts must 
give effect to laws clearly unconstitutional, the people do not 
live under a reign of law. 

Furthermore, unless there is maintained a distinction 
between constitutional law and ordinary legislation, talk of 
supremacy of the constitution becomes an empty and mean- 
ingless phrase. There must be some authority endowed with 
power to enforce constitutional limitations, and as a matter 
of principle, and as a result of experience, that again brings 
us to the judiciary, properly, of course, selected, duly quali- 
fied, and independent. 

The process of law building always follows crystalliza- 
tion of public opinion, brought about by social, economic, 
and political development, and whether such law building 
is in the form of legislation or establishment of precedents, 
it is inevitable that law cannot be ahead of its time unless 
it is to be mere experimenting usually doomed to failure. 
There is no sense in pretending that the judges function in 


a vacuum and that their views of law at times are not in- 
fluenced by their training, background, the very intellectual 
climate of the times in which they came to maturity. There 
is much more to interpretation of statutes and constitutions 
than literal application of legislative or constitutional enact- 
ments. The remedy for any “lag” between law and demands 
of the times does not lie in abolishing a vital principle, but 
rather in wise legislation and orderly processes of constitu- 
tional change when its necessity has been made apparent by 
intelligent public discussion. 

These matters must be guided by principle, and what is 
meant by principle was explained by Woodrow Wilson as a 
political scientist when he said that it means “the permanent 
and non-partisan policy of justice in legislation, the observ- 
ance of the limits of the attainable, the due proportion of 
means to ends, and moderation in the exercise of powers 
which by long experience has been shown to be wise and 
prudent, though it may be temporarily inconvenient or dis- 
appointing in the production of immediate results.” 

Without being dogmatic about it, I take liberty to con- 
clude, on the basis of close observation and even personal 
experience, that in principle the American system is sound, 
best suited to the needs and traditions of the American 
people, and to be preferred to systems where courts do not 
possess the powers exercised by the American judiciary. 


Why Organized Mediciner 


By IAGO GALDSTON, M. D., Executive Secretary, Medical Information Bureau, New York Academy of Medicine 
At the 130th Annual Meeting, Medical Society of the State of New York, over WEAF, April 28, 1936 


IKE a woman’s work the doctor’s work is never done. 
But whereas woman’s work sooner or later becomes 
fairly routinized, that of the doctor never congeals 
into a fixed pattern. If it does then he is quickly outmoded 
—he falls behind the times. For of all the so-called learned 
professions, that of medicine is most mercurial. “Law,” 
Osler said, “constantly looking back, has its forms and pro- 
cedures, its precedents and practices. Once grasped the cer- 
tainties of divinity make its study a delight and its practice 
a pastime; but who can tell of the uncertainties of medicine 
as an art?” Hardly a year passes but some advance is made 
in our science, an advance which not only adds to the knowl- 
edge body of medicine, but which frequently necessitates 
the revision of fundamental concepts, the unlearning of what 
was originally acquired at the cost of much labor. 
Consider for example the revolution created by the dis- 
covery of insulin, and more recently by the. introduction of 
liver treatment for pernicious anemia. ‘The repercussions 
from these literally explosive discoveries have not yet spent 
themselves. For apart from the fact that we now have two 
new means for the treatment of heretofore practically in- 
curable and fatal diseases, we also have a large body of new 
facts concerning the underlying disease mechanisms, facts 
which are refashioning our theoretical and practical concepts 
of nutrition and metabolism. And what need we say con- 
cerning the discovery of vitamins, or of fever therapy, of the 
discovery of the female sexual hormone, of the advances made 
in the study of the relationship of emotional disturbances 
to the so-called functional diseases? The public press and 





the radio daily carry notices of the progress made in these 
fields. What is not so patent nor so public is how these ad- 
vances are attained, and their effects on the actual practice 
of medicine. Behind the scenes there is operative what we 
vaguely term organized medicine, an instrumentality which 
ties together, which guides, educates and regulates the prac- 
titioners of medicine. I wish it were possible for you to see 
at first sight how organized medicine functions. Start for 
example with your local so-called county medical society. 
Practically every county in the United States has its medical 
society. Every medical graduate who is ethical in his practice 
is eligible for membership; nay more, he will be urged to be- 
long, and it’s a poor or odd man who chooses to stay outside 
the fold. And what does the county society do? Well, 
probably its first activity is to maintain a library. No doc- 
tor could possibly own and house all the periodicals, books, 
reports, etc., for which he has need. In the county society’s 
library the profession’s resources are pooled and are thus 
made available to every medical man. In many communities 
the library is open not only to members, but to non-member 
physicians, internes, nurses, public health workers, and to the 
general public. 

Next to the library come the regular and special medical 
meetings. Here doctors foregather to compare notes, to dis- 
cuss disease causation, diagnoses, treatment, and disease pre- 
vention. Sometimes some well-known authority is invited to 
address the county membership on his speciality; in other 
words, to give to his fellow practitioners the benefits, the 
fruits of his years of devoted study, experimentation and 
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experience. At other times some local Hippocrates will stand 
up to lecture his contemporaries on some matter concerning 
which he believes he has a message to deliver. Here he runs 
the gauntlet of his best friends and severest critics. And 
eager as men are to be on the program, so eager are the rest 
to take a pot shot at them. At these meetings the crude ore 
of theory and experience are fired in the crucible of critical 
review and discussion—and I can assure you from personal 
experience that the heat of debate is such that what is not 
gold is soon reduced to ashes, which are not infrequently 
poured with scorn upon the head of the speaker. 

But do not gather from this that county meetings are 
a sort of Roman holiday, like the initiation ordeals at the 
lodge. These inquisitorial discussions are a safeguard for 
the profession and the public. For in medicine no discovery 
is valid until it has been confirmed by numerous investigators 
repeating the work of the claimant. The greatest of medi- 
cal men have been wrong in some things medical. The great 
Robert Koch, he who discovered the germ of tuberculosis and 
that of cholera, also believed he discovered a cure for tu- 
berculosis. It took five years and the independent study of 
many men in many parts of the world to show that tubercu- 
lin was not a cure for tuberculosis. How many of our very 
best research men and clinicians have had the mistaken idea 
that they had discovered the cause or the cure of cancer. 
Some day, and at that possibly soon, someone, or more likely 
a group of men will solve the riddle of cancer. But you 
may be certain, before that most eagerly hoped-for news is 
civen the world, its authenticity will have to be checked, 
double checked, and more. We have been wrong so many 
times before. 

But back to our county society. Some meetings will be 
devoted to public health. If the community’s milk is poor, 
if its waters are polluted, if the insect pest is too trouble- 
some, or ragweed too rampant; if too many cases of diph- 
theria are found to occur, or the school children’s teeth are 
bad, or the maternal mortality is high, you may be certain 
some one will speak up. A meeting will be held, a commit- 
tee will be appointed, and sooner or later, something will be 
done. Let me not seem to claim greater social conscious- 
ness for medical men than is found in other professions. It’s 
rather a matter of metier—the doctor daily deals with man 
ind his environment. If he is more commonly concerned 
than say the lawyer or the minister is with noise abatement, 
‘he smoke nuisance, adulterated foods and the like, it is be- 
cause in his daily round he is forced to take notice of them, 
even as the tailor sees the missing buttons and the shoemaker 
the run-down heels. 

Finally, and that only because time is limited, we come 
to the matter of ethics. Organized medicine is governed 
oy and governs through a code of ethics self-imposed, self- 
administered. No professional man has more privileges ac- 
corded him than the doctor. From the caduceus on his 
car, which allows him parking privileges beyond the common 
run, to his professional secrecy which may be invaded only 


by order of the court, the doctor is endowed with preroga- 
tives denied the others. This is no gratuitous honor conferred 
on the doctor. The privileges come as the obverse of his 
responsibilities. But whatever their source, the- doctor does 
have uncommon privileges, and these must be safeguarded 
by professional supervision, lest they be exploited. 


Since the most ancient cf times medical men have been 
governed by a code of ethics. The precepts differed ac- 
cordingly as the code was Egyptian, Greek, early Christian 
or medieval, but through all there ran the guiding moral 
conception of the duties and obligations of the physician. 
The Oath of Hippocrates, framed in days when Greek medi- 
cine was in its glory, is the pledge of the medical man today, 
given as he is invested with the dignity of his calling. 

“IT swear by Apollo the Physician,” so runs the Oath, 
“and Aesculapius and Hygeia, and Panacea, and all the 
gods and all the goddesses—and I make them my judges— 
that this mine oath and this my written engagement I will 
fulfill so far as power and discernment shall be mine. 

“So far as power and discernment shall be mine, I will 
carry out regimen for the benefit of the sick, and will keep 
them from harm and wrong. ‘To none will I give a deadly 
drug, even if solicited, nor offer counsel to such an end; 
likewise to no woman will I give a destructive suppository ; 
but guiltless and hallowed will I keep my life and mine art. 

“Into whatsoever house I shall enter I will go for the 
benefit of the sick, holding aloof from all voluntary wrong 
and corruption, including venereal acts upon the bodies of 
females and males whether free or slaves. Whatsoever in 
my practice or not in my practice I shall see or hear, amid 
the lives of men, which ought not to be noised abroad—as 
to this I will keep silence, holding such things unfitting to 
be spoken. 

“And now if I shall fulfill this oath and break it not, 
may the fruits of life and art be mine, may I be honored 
of all men for all time; the opposite, if I shall trangress 
and be forsworn.” 


To this ancient pledge have been added such ethical 
precepts as the exigencies of modern times require, but the 
spirit remains the same. And this spirit is embodied, nurtured 
and preserved by that fraternity of practitioners whom we 
have learned te collectively call organized medicine. The 
doctor has been lampooned by the clown and the wit. He 
has been eulogized by the best of men. But it is a fact that 
dealing as he does with life and death, practicing an art 
wherein, as Hippocrates observed, “Experience is fallacious 
and judgment difficult,” he needs the sustaining fellowship of 
his confreres, to teach and to learn, to compare notes and to 
match experiences, to hold common counsel on what con- 
cerns the profession and what affects mankind, and mostly 
so that the great honor and the great responsibilities of the 
physician be never lost sight of. For it is true, as it was said 
in ancient times that “Men in no way approach so nearly 
to the gods as in giving health to men.” 
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The Foreign Policy of Japan 


A STATEMENT AND A WARNING 


By HACHIRO ARITA, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
At the 69th Session of the Imperial Diet, Tokyo, Japan, May 6, 1936 


by to the cause of world peace and at the same time to 

promote the happiness and welfare of mankind by up- 
holding firmly international justice, has always been our 
national policy. In execution of this policy it should be, I 
believe, the guiding spirit of our diplomacy to seek the secur- 
ity and development of our national life as well as to work 
for concord and cooperation among all nations, and espe- 
cially to maintain upon the basis of our special and insepara- 
ble relationship with Manchoukuo our position as a stabiliz- 
ing force in East Asia. We shall, of course, be independent 
and positive in dealing with international questions but we 
must take care not to impair the honor and dignity of Japan 
as a great power and strive assiduously to conform with the 
august wishes of our Sovereign by cultivating, as set forth 
in the Imperial Rescript issued at the time of Japan’s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, mutual confidence be- 
tween our empire and all other powers and make known the 
justice of its cause throughout the world. 

Nowadays there prevails over the world an atmosphere 
of dissatisfaction and unrest and tendencies are rife every- 
where that are threatening to the preservation of peace. We 
must first of all eliminate the causes that underlie this atmos- 
phere of unrest and dissatisfaction if we are to insure the 
peace of the world. While it is only natural that all nations 
should try to safeguard their own interests, excess ardor in 
that attempt often leads a country to disregard the position 
of others. This is one of the prime causes of universal unrest 
today. One cannot but hope that the statesmen of the 
world will give serious thought to this point as they address 
themselves to the task of readjusting international relations, 
political and economic. 

We desire the maintenance of normal and peaceful re- 
lations between Japan and Manchoukuo on the one hand 
and the U.S.S.R. on the other. It is unnecessary to say that 
neither Japan nor Manchoukuo harbors any aggressive de- 
signs. That there should have occurred nevertheless inci- 
dents so frequently along the frontier both between Man- 
choukuo and the Soviet Union and between Manchoukuo 
and Outer Mongolia is most regrettable. Our government 
already called the attention of the Soviet authorities to the 
fact that a wanton resort to arms on the dogmatic assump- 
tion that tresspass has been committed upon their territories, 
where there exists no clear border demarcation, can serve no 
useful purpose and only injure friendly relations between the 
nations concerned. I emphasize this point again most strongly. 
The Japanese Government after consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of Manchoukuo proposed in the middle of March 
a plan for taking proper and effective measures for clarifica- 
tion of the border line all along the Soviet-Manchoukuo 
frontier, and simultancously for setting up an organ for the 
peaceful solution of all border disputes. We proposed to put 
this plan into execution beginning with the eastern frontier 
where dispute has been most frequent. Now that the Soviet 
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Union has indicated her concurrence with our views, I hope 
that discussions of concrete questions will begin in due 
course. Direct negotiations are now in progress between 
Manchoukuo and Outer Mongolia. Along with the progress 
of these negotiations it is, I am told, the intention of the 
Government of Manchoukuo to solve amicably various pend- 
ing questions and to establish good-neighborly relations with 
Outer Mongolia. It is hoped that these direct negotiations 
will result in an early solution of all questions and particu- 
larly in an exchange of representatives between Manchoukuo 
and Outer Mongolia. 

The present relations between Japan and the Soviet 
Union cannot be said to be altogether felicitous. Its funda- 
mental cause lies in the lack of comprehension, on the part 
of Soviet statesmen, of Japan’s position in East Asia, coupled 
with their baseless fears and suspicions. The fact that the 
Soviet Union maintains excessive armaments at its remote 
outposts in the Far East constitutes a real menace to peace 
in this part of the world. I desire to state definitely on this 
occasion that Japan, in her solicitude for the peace of East 
Asia, cannot remain indifferent to that fact. 

As regards Manchoukuo, we continue to assist as much 
as possible in the economic development of Manchoukuo. We 
are also making preparations for carrying out, step by step, 
the abolition of extraterritoriality and the adjustment and 
transfer of administrative rights in the South Manchuria 
Railway zone. 

With China, we are to proceed with negotiations on the 
basis of the three principles expounded at the last session of 
the Diet by the then-Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota. Only, 
it is essential, in order to expedite these negotiations, that the 
Chinese authorities should take a truly broad view of the 
situation in East Asia, and enter upon them with firm 
resolve. It is very unfortunate that apparently China as yet 
has not come to a full decision. However, in face of the 
obvious and imperious necessity of adjusting Sino-Japanese 
relations in the interest not only of the two countries but 
also of the peace of East Asia, it is our intention to urge 
the Chinese Government to make up their mind and at the 
same time to do everything possible, on our part, to bring 
about a readjustment of our relations along all lines. 

The Japanese Government are greatly concerned over 
the inroads of communist influence into East Asia. In view 
of the likelihood that red armies.may march on northwards 
at any favorable moment, we are watching developments 
with particular attention. 

On January 22nd, King George V passed away—an 
illustrious monarch universally loved and admired for his 
wisdom and rare personality which, during his long reign of 
twenty-five years, enabled him to guide his people through 
great trials, including the World War. The new king, 
Edward VIII, who once visited Japan, is thoroughly conver- 
sant with the intricacies of the international situation. 

I desire to express our country’s best wishes that the 
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British Empire may prosper as ever under King Edward’s 
rule and our confident hope that the traditional friendship 
of our two countries will continue to grow. There are a 
number of questions in various parts of the world which 
affect our mutual interests and which await settlement in 
one way or another. However, if Great Britain and Japan, 
keeping in mind their old friendship and their common re- 
sponsibilities toward world peace, give full consideration to 
each other’s special needs, the adjustment of their interests 
should not, I believe, prove too difficult. 

In Japanese-American friendship lies the very key to 
the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. It is most fortunate 
that not only the economic relations between the two coun- 
tries are complementary but their mutual understanding is 
being steadily deepened. I believe that the two nations, 
always respecting each other’s position and aims, should 
collaborate more and more for insuring peace in the Pacific. 
I shall devote my best efforts to the furtherance of Japanese- 
American amity and understanding. 

In the field of international trade, the tendency is more 
in evidence than ever among many countries abroad to at- 
tempt the exclusion of foreign products under one pretext or 
another, or to form so-called Economic Blocs, heavily armed 


with the weapons of trade war. If this tendency is left 
unchecked it will serve only to aggravate the world-wide 
depression, ultimately paralyzing international commerce and 
shattering the economic life of all peoples. We have taken 
every available occasion to urge upon those countries the 
abolition of their economic armaments as the true and only 
means of saving the world from the throes of economic de- 
pression, of realizing the common prosperity and happiness 
of all peoples and of promoting the peace of the world. 

Since our nation cannot sustain its economic life except 
by securing abroad a supply of raw materials and a market 
for finished products, we shall have to continue our efforts 
by friendly means for the abolition of economic armaments; 
but should conditions fail to improve despite our endeavors, 
we might be compelled to adopt necessary measures in order 
to meet the situation. 

The knowledge and appreciation of one another’s cul- 
ture and civilization being essential for promoting amity and 
good understanding among nations, we shall continue to fos- 
ter cultural enterprises contributing to the advancement of 
the world’s civilization through dissemination of the noble 
and profund culture of the Orient. 


A Democrat Bolts 


By BAINBRIDGE COLBY, Former Secretary of State of the U. S. 
Before the Republican Women of Pennsylvania Luncheon, Philadelphia, April 23rd, 1936 


opportunity to say some things which I believe it is 

time to say and useful to be said. 

I believe the women of America will be a mighty force 
in saving our country in the crisis that has come upon it. 

You describe yourselves as a Republican organization, 
but, I take it, that while you are frankly a party organization 
and mean to stand by your party, you also mean to see that 
your party is worth standing by; and as a part of that re- 
solve, you place country above party and are determined that 
your action as Republicans shall square with your duty as 
Americans, 

I am a Democrat, if that name still possesses significance 
in our political life, and a member of the Democratic party— 
if the party may be said still to exist. 

Democrat is a name seldom, if ever, used by the Presi- 
dent, whom the Democratic party elected. 

A man does not like to be reminded of promises he has 
chosen to forget, of pledges that have been broken, of prin- 
ciples abandoned—or of a party whose confidence one has 
enjoyed, only to betray it. 

When apostasy to the principles of the Democratic 
party is not content with the repudiation of the party’s plat- 
form, but substitutes a program which is the direct negation 
of everything which the party has ever stood for, the time 
has come for every Democrat to decide where the line of 
his duty leads—his duty not only to his party, but to his 
country. 

Is America to he a land of freedom or of tyranny? 


| THANK you for your invitation. It affords me an 


Are the rights of the citizen to be sacred or trampled on 
and ignored? 

Are we living under a government of laws, or a gov- 
ernment of men? 

Are we a self-ruled people, or the subjects of a dictator? 

Are our courts to be free from influence and impartial, 
or “packed” and regimented in the service of arbitrary per- 
sonal power? 

Is Congress to be merely a sounding board for the 
whims of the Executive, a servile ratifier of his usurpations 
of public power, or the great council of the nation, speaking 
the will and shaping the resolves of a people dedicated to 
freedom? 

Are our liberties to be defined by the Constitution or 
by Wallace, Tugwell and Ickes? 

Are the privileges and immunities of the citizen to be 
guarded by the judicial power, or subjected to the caprice and 
ignorance of Congress and its committees? 

In other words, are we to continue free, or are we to 
drain the bitter cup of enslavement? 

These are the questions which the on-coming contest 
will decide this year at the polls. 

They transcend all questions upon which political par- 
ties ordinarily divide. Allegiance to a party name can mean 
nothing when we are faced with such choices. 

Party censure, and discipline within the party, are not 
enough for an administration which has offended the con- 
science of the American people. 

Dissent within party lines is not enough for an admin- 
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istration which has defied the Constitution and sought to 
nullify its prohibitions; not enough for an administration 
which has endeavored to stir up hostility to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; not enough for the systematic 
attempt to arraign class against class, to sow hatred and dis- 
trust among our people, to stifle free political action, and ta 
intimidate all opposition. 

Such an administration must be swept from office by 
the united voice of the men and women of America who 
believe in the principles of free government and will never 
condone their attempted destruction by those whose sworn 
duty is to uphold them. 

Of the outcome of such a contest, there can be no doubt. 
It will be a stunning rebuke to the traitors in our midst. 

We shall witness one of those superb manifestations of 
the inherent sanity, the common sense and right judgment, 
which the people of America have, in more than one crisis 
in their affairs, displayed. 

But the task is not one to be under-estimated. 

It has been said by cynics that every man has his price, 
and the Administration is proceeding apparently upon the 
theory that every nation also has its price. 

The price set for the American people is four billion 
eight hundred million dollars, with some added billions for 
trimmings, as the campaign progresses. 

But let us be of good cheer. The American people are 
not for sale. They cannot be bought. 

Corruption—in the most arrogant and confident mood, 
it has ever known—will fail here. It cannot buy the United 
States from the American people. 

Now, what shall I say, as a Democrat, to the Republi- 
cans of today? 











Only this. Serve your country well and truly, and in 
the spirit of the highest devotion. Erect a standard to which 
all honest Americans may repair. 

No man is a good American who is not for the Consti- 
tution of the United States and loyally behind the Supreme 
Court. 

Nor is any political party worthy of the support of the 
people or of its own members whose attitude toward the 
Constitution is one of hostility and disrespect, and which 
would, if it could, limit the powers of the Court or change 
its composition in the interest of policies or designs which 
are in conflict with the Constitution. 

The Constitution is the most American thing about 
America, and no party can survive suspicion of its loyalty 
and adherence to the Constitution. 

Pray that you may be guided aright in your selection 
of candidates, in your enunciation of principles, and in your 
superb task of rescuing our blessed country from its despoil- 
ers, its haters, its enemies, and those who would destroy it. 

A righteous party, like a righteous man, can count on 
friends it knows not of, and on a strength greater than its 
own. 

If your decisions are just and disinterested, if your 
actions are on the lofty plane of pure patriotism, if you 
think of your party only as an instrument with which to 
serve your country—as you have done in some noble moments 
of the past—you will have accessions from the conscience- 
Democrats of the nation far beyond your calculations, which 
will swell your vote not only to the point of success, but 
overwhelming victory. 

And it will be the victory of America over the enemies 
of America. 
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business men who do the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 

the honor of listening in. This is election year. The 
tradition is that election year usually disturbs business. 
Whether this is true or necessary, and what attitude business 
men will take regarding it, is worth considering. 

For the sake of the country, we must realize that at this 
time business represents a far more important public service 
than politics. Business calmness this year will mean more to 
the nation than anything that may emanate from Washing- 
ton. For that reason, we should be on guard against any- 
thing designed to substitute business jitters for business poise. 
Politicians are already roundly rating business men about 
their panic-mindedness of four years ago, their cries for Gov- 
ernment to “do something—do anything!” It may be bitter 
medicine to take now, but it is wholesome. Let business 
remember its former weakness and guard against relapse. 
Again: it is evident that the politicians will adopt tactics 
calculated to sting business men into making bitter rejoin- 
ders. The object of that will be to give color to the political 


"Tbs we should like to speak briefly with the 


fiction that business is the enemy of social reform. We 
know, of course, that this fiction is refuted by the record of 
a hundred years; we kuow that all our major economic and 
social advances either originated with practical business men, 
or became general law and practice because business thor- 
oughly tested them and proved them workable. We know 
also that business has made so many fond and foolish as well 
as wise and successful trials of social reform during the last 
30 years, that it has a right to express an opinion without 
having its criticism mistaken for reaction and toryism. And 
because we know that, let us trust the truth in calmness, nor 
permit the indignant upset mind that politicians would like 
to see. 

The reason usually given for business disturbance in 
election years is that elections create a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. There is less ground for that this year. The com- 
ing election presents fewer uncertainties than the last one 
did. So far as the President is concerned, he himself has 
removed much of the uncertainty that might otherwise have 
gathered about him by making it clear that, regardless of the 
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adversities they have met, his policies of the past will be his 
policy for the future. Doubtless the only new things to ex- 
pect in that quarter are novel attachments in the form of 
unusual enforcement methods which may accompany the re- 
vived experiments. So that, at least one ground of uncer- 
tainty is removed. Other uncertainty as to possible future 
experiments may be prevented by requiring all parties and 
all candidates this year to say precisely what they intend to 
do if intrusted with places in the Government. Govern- 
ment by surprise is no longer acceptable, even if all the sur- 
prises have not been sprung. From now on we must know 
what each party proposes to do about each problem, for that 
is the essential basis and first justification of an American 
election. We don't choose individuals, we choose a distinctly 
stated plan of action which the individuals say they will 
carry out. And that must be as explicit and as binding as any 
other promise or contract. 

One element of uncertainty remains, but its source is 
nearer home and entirely within local control. That is, 
Congress. Most of us have been so engrossed with the 
White House that we have quite forgotten the home units 
on which, for counsel, the White House must depend. It 
is the local duty of the country to supply a Congress that is 
not only able to do its constitutional duty, but will insist on 
doing it. Unless all its parts function, this Government does 


not function at all, and it is widely believed that for three 
years one branch of our Government has not functioned. 
That was something entirely new in the country’s history. 
There are checks set up to control a co-ordinate branch of the 
Goverriment that, through exuberance or zeal or lack of 
knowledge, oversteps its constitutional duty; but there ap- 
pears to exist no spur to compel a branch of Government to 
face up to its duty. Apparently no statesman ever foresaw 
a situation that would require that. It is unique in the na- 
tion’s experience. ‘The only course open with reference to 
those who shirk their duty is to remove them by replacing 
them with other men. And that is a purely local question, 
it can be settled at home. If the next election sends to Con- 
gress a sufficient number of informed and independent and 
representative American citizens, practically all uncertainty 
as to the future will have vanished. 

On the whole we should welcome election year, and 
make it a time for renewal for the nation, a year of re- 
dedication to our spiritual foundations. Election year should 
clarify our national principles, and strengthen the national 
faith; it should be a year in which sound political knowledge 
and a true political conscience are increased in the land. 
Make 1936 such a year, banishing bitterness, rejecting re- 
crimination, and you may depend upon it, business will not 
be disturbed nor employment injured. 
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